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Today's Demands on Public Welfare 


ELFARE programs are created by society to deal 
with situations which develop from the failure 
of other social institutions to fulfill their func- 
jons adequately. This country’s present welfare pro- 
prams were conceived in a period of economic distress 
which spread horizontally over the nation and verti- 
ally through all levels. Conceived in this framework, 
ey were related to the pressing needs of the time. 


Great accomplishments have been achieved during 
he years since through the system of social insurance 
omplemented by public assistance and other welfare 
ervices. Many families have been preserved, thou- 
ands of children have had the opportunity to grow to 
esponsible adulthood in sound physical and emo- 
ional health and millions of older people have 
nished lives without suffering. 


their unnecessary 
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Since the 1930's there have been adjustments and 
revisions in these programs from time to time, but 
also during this period there have been far-reaching 
social, economic and cultural changes. These have 
produced new stresses and strains, and brought to 
light other areas of malfunctioning in the nation’s 
society. They have brought a new acceleration of the 
move to the cities; a premium on specialized skills: 
new strains on family ties; and the displacement and 


obsolescence of jobs, skills and industries. 


There is ample evidence of failure to meet these 
stresses 2nd strains in the recent burgeoning of family 
breakdown, dependency, juvenile delinquency, crime, 
mental illness, illegitimacy, alcoholism and_ other 
social ills. One of the great tasks of public welfare 
is to assist and restore those who are uprooted by the 
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shifting tides of change, and to provide the means same time, they share with those in public welfar 
for a satisfying life for those who because of age or — the desire to see that help goes only to those why 
disability can no longer compete. If ever there were do need it. 


a time when our society and the naticn’s people must 
be strong it is now. , ie 

, leadership, to guide spreading sentiments throughot 
While public welfare shares the responsibility of the nation into constructive answers to the problem 
meeting these challenges with many other institutions 
and groups, for several reasons it is essential that it be 
prepared to play a strong role in helping build bul- 


warks against these weakening influences. One im- 


conditions that are not the fault of public welfare 


portant reason is that public welfare is the only social purposes and programs to adapt them to the ne 


service that exists in every area of the nation and has times and new conditions of today; to point out th 


access to all spots where trouble may be present. An- real flaws and lacks, not the superficial ones, 
other is that the nation’s costs for public welfare can 
only be reduced if the sources which create dependency knowledge already acquired which could be put 
are reduced or eradicated. All of the social problems use; to urge action to track down new informatio 
cited above are producers of dependency. that will shed light on some of these debilitatin 


That the public is aware that change is needed problems of society and how it can deal with then 
has been amply evidenced. There are presently various 
and widespread efforts to try to come to grips with 
the basic problem: this is, that simultaneously public 
welfare expenditures continue to rise and the prob- 
lems facing society keep multiplying. 


rather it is a time to point out, with vigor an 
clarity, the way to readjustment of public welfare’ 


issues and problems facing not only public welfar 
but all the people of this country. These and man 
other questions require concerted attention, and ded: 


This is a time for public welfare to give strong 


facing all. This is not a time to be defensive abou 


present programs and operations; to tell others abou 


Throughout the articles in this issue of PUBLI 
WELFARE the writers explore some of the currem 


Though prejudices and special interests may some- cated concentration on their solution, by all those is 
times intervene, there are few people who do not _ public welfare and all people devoted to maintaining 
want to help those who really need help. At the _ the strength and freedom of their country. 
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Social Welfare Manpower in 1960 


-Implications for PA 


KATHRYN D. GOODWIN 


On the basis of a recent report of current conditions, the Director of the 
Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare sets forth some goals for 1970 and discusses 
what will be required to meet them. This article was developed from a 
paper presented at the 1961 National Conference on Social Welfare. 


VERYONE Who has a part to play in public assist- 

ance has been concerned with the shortage of 

personnel. The public welfare agencies have 
fewer than 35,000' social workers who are engaged 
primarily in helping public assistance recipients. This 
means that there is less than one social worker for 
every 200 persons receiving public assistance. And it 
also means, as will be shown later, that there is only 
about one worker with full professional training for 
every 4,800 recipients. The statistics in the recent 
report “Salaries and Working Conditions of Social 
Welfare Manpower ‘in 1960” provide a sound picture 
of current stafing and an excellent foundation for 
estimating future personnel needs. It was prepared 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation with 
the National Social Welfare Assembly, the Children’s 
Bureau and the Bureau of Public Assistance. 


OveraLL NUMBERS 


Between 1950 and 1960, public assistance agencies 
reported a net increase of 4,600 persons in social work 
positions chiefly relating to public assistance. In the 
same period, the continental population has risen by 
almost 28 million, and the number of public assist- 
ance recipients by 600,000. 

Most (seven-tenths) of these additional workers are 
caseworkers. But the largest proportionate increase 
(of 500) is among the group composed of directors, 
supervisors, field representatives, consultants, and 
others who are not caseworkers. (To distinguish this 
level of personnel, it shall be referred to here as the 
“supervisory” group.) 

This latter increase is extremely important. The 
“supervisory” group carries responsibility for leader- 
ship and development of the programs and their 
administration. Among the many responsibilities of 


1 

Includes workers in the federal-state assistance programs and 
m General Assistance except where this program is locally 
ministered. 


ad- 
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this group is the provision of opportunities for in- 
service training and for education outside the agency. 
Additional “supervisory” staff may thus mean ex- 
panded training opportunities for agency workers. 


TRAINED STAFF 


Actually, the agencies had fewer workers with any 
professional training in 1960 than in 1950, although 
they had more workers all told. But, among the staff 
with some professional education, the number with 
two years of graduate social work was about a third 
larger in 1960 than in 1950. Moreover, over 13 percent 
of the “supervisory” staff have professional education 
(compared to less than 10 percent in 1950)—an 
increase of about 60 percent in number. 

In the casework group, only slightly more than one 
percent have full professional training. In 1950, almost 
two percent were so trained. Today, only one in every 
10 caseworkers has had any graduate study, compared 
to one in every six in 1960. But the 1960 figures show 
that nearly two-thirds of the casework group now 
have a college degree, compared with much less than 
two-thirds in 1950. This means that they have po- 
tentials for advanced training. The public assistance 
agencies have worked hard to encourage employees 
to finish their undergraduate education. They are 
also trying to attract workers who have already earned 
their college degrees. If these workers can continue 
their professional training, they will become the chief 
source of the trained staff needed in the future. 

It takes hardy souls to accept and thrive on the 
challenges of public assistance. No one ever chose it 
as a field because it was easy or a popular cause. 
There must be real convictions of the importance of 
the job to be done and of the possibility of doing it. 
It entails the ability to withstand the pressures, the 
public’s dislike of facing the reality of need, the dis- 
couragement of working with many cases of direct 
want and multiple inadequacies. 
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Against these, there can be deep gratification when 
solutions are found that set many people back on their 
way to independent life. Ways must be found to offer 
workers more opportunity for this type of reward— 
through helping them to know how to give such 
service and by giving them enough time to provide it. 

In fact, part of the 1960 decline in the number of 
trained caseworkers may perhaps be explained by 
their advancement into the “supervisory” group. Part 
may have been caused by the resignation of case- 
workers who, on getting advanced training, have 
moved to other agencies that can offer higher salaries 
and other “rewards” now unavailable in pubic as- 
sistance. If this is true, public asistance should re- 
examine its methods of attracting and retaining these 
workers. But it must also find new ways to strengthen 
both the challenges and the rewards in the public 
assistance programs. 


EpucaTIONAL LEAVE 


Educational leave is a basic method, of course, of 
providing workers with opportunities for advanced 
training. From a very early date in the social security 
programs, educational leave has been recognized as 
an administrative cost “necessary to the proper and 
Federal 


funds have therefore been available to match half 


efficient administration of public assistance.” 


the states’ training costs—not only those of educational 
leave. While most states have developed in-service 
training programs, the use of the educational leave 
opportunity has been small in relation to the size 
of the programs. 


This may be explained by various things, such as 
agency pressures, lack of money or legal authority, 
lack of public or legislative acceptance of the need 
for training—maybe even a fear that training is too 
“liberal”, too “fancy.” There may also have been some 
little feeling that schools of social work did not pro- 
vide the knowledge necessary for the newly develop- 
ing administrative structure of public assistance. 

During the fiscal year 1960-61 about 500 public 
assistance workers were on educational leave. In 1954 
the number was 118. But, in the current school year, 
about one in every five of these workers has not been 
receiving either federal or state money to help him 
pay for his training. Moreover, not one staff member 
was on educational leave in 10 states (Idaho, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, 
South Dakota, Texas, and Wyoming). Some of these 
states have littke money to spend on any phase of 
welfare. Others are making assistance payments that 
are above the national average, yet they spend little 
on training. 
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EXPERIENCE AND SALARIES 


Experience is a valuable tool in handling complex 
assistance problems. “Supervisory” employees have 
five years’ more experience, on the average, in 196 
than similar workers had in 1950. They now average 
about 184, years of experience, and consequentl 
have firsthand knowledge and skills that will enrich 
the value of any training they may now undertake. 

Caseworkers, too, are more experienced now, with 
an average of about five years of public assistance 
work (compared to almost four years in 1950). 

The increase in experience at both levels certainly 
enables the workers to perform more effectively. | 
may be hoped that it is also an indication that public 
assistance staffs are getting more satisfactions out of 
their agency jobs, and more opportunities for profes 
sional development. 

Both men and women obtain many satisfactions in 
But | that the 
salaries are not among these satisfactions. In_ the 


the assistance programs. dare say 
past 10 years, the pay has tended to become more 
adequate in comparison to salaries in other areas of 
public employment. In 1950, fewer than one in 5 
caseworkers who concentrated on public assistance 
earned as much as $3,600 a year. Today more than 
40 out of every 50 caseworkers receive salaries amount- 
ing to more than $3,600. The “supervisory” position 
that paid $5,000 in 1950 now may pay between $8,10 
and $8,750—an increase of between 62 and 75 percent 
—in 1961. 

Salaries are still out of line, however, with the 
responsibilities carried by public assistance personnel. 
The pay must become more appropriate to the work, 
if public assistance is to attract the kind of workers 
who are capable of carrying out the program purposes. 


ImMpLicatTiIons For Meetinc 1970 Neeps 


These facts highlight the general picture of the 
detailed information contained in this new welfare 
manpower survey. The report comes at a crucial time. 
There has been 25 years of experience in seeing the 
possibilities—and the gaps—in the assistance programs. 
Now the programs and their future development are 
under new scrutiny. 

It is impossible to foresee, with any surety, what the 
world will be like in 1970. 


alone will presumably bring proportionate increases in 


Increasing population 


the number of persons requiring public aid. One can 
reasonably expect the continuation of current condi- 
tions—crowded living, family moblity, job automation, 
greater competition in every area, and other pressures 
that strike especially hard on needy people. Some 


other developments cannot even be predicted. 
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MANPOWER 


Judging from today’s welfare needs, one can be 
certain that more trained staff will be necessary. But 
no one can say that we must—and shall—have so 
many workers with so much training. Better ways of 
helping more people may ‘be developed. More effec- 
tive methods for preventing need may be worked out 
—through better preparation for old age, for example. 
If financial payments are adequate by 1970, some 
recipients may be able to meet their other needs 
through community services available to everyone. 
Community planning may lessen, or even prevent, 
some social pressures. Research may lead to more 
appropriate use of staff, so that each worker may be 
able to do a larger, more effective job. At the same 
time, goals for trained staff must be limited by the 
physical and teaching facilities in schools of social 
work. 

So the view of the future must, at best, be tentative. 
But because the expansion in trained personnel is so 
essential, plans must be realistic and severely practical. 


Goa ts For 1970 


Number of Workers. In 1970, the public assistance 
agencies should have almost twice the number of 
workers they now employ—that is, almost 67,000 
workers at all professional levels in the assistance 
programs. Specifically, about 28,000 more caseworkers, 
and almost 4,000 more “supervisory” staff should be 
added to the 1960 personnel totals of fewer than 
35,000 workers. 

Training. The goals for trained staff must be 
established on the basis of 1960 realities. Today, 

One-third of personnel has not completed college; 

Nineteen out of every 20 have not completed 

graduate training; 

Among caseworkers, a few more than one percent 

have full graduate training (but 11 percent have 
some advanced training) ; 


Among supervisors, about 13 percent have full 
social work training, while almost half have 
done some graduate work. 

These facts show what a long way there is to go 
to obtain fully trained staff. Still, it seems reasonable 
to hope that by making a supreme effort by 1970 
about one-third of all agency staff working chiefly 
in public assistance will have had two years of 
graduate social work study. 

One can’t hope that everyone will be fully trained. 
But the Bureau recommends that all field representa- 
tives, director-workers, and certain other personnel, 


such as consultants and specialists, have full profes- 
sional education by 1970. The same goal should be 
sought for between one-half and three quarters of the 
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supervisors and state and local office directors (10,000, 
all told, at this level). Furthermore, the number of 
fully trained caseworkers should be about 23 times as 
large as it is today.” 

Caseloads. While it is hoped that there will be 
considerably reduced caseloads in all the assistance 
programs by 1970, here too estimates must be tenta- 
tive. Hopefully, the loads will be between one-half 
and three-fourths the size they are today, depending 
on the quality and quantity of trained staff, on better 
methods of providing services, on changing social 
pressures, and such factors. 


Necessary STEPs Towarp TRAINING GOALS 


There are some definite steps that must be taken, 
however, if there is to be adequate staff to serve the 
expected needs of 1970. 

Educational Standards. 
the number and quality 


While planning to expand 
of trained workers, there 
must first be definition of what is meant by training. 
There must be established educational standards for 
positions at various levels. Three steps are involved: 
The functions of each job must be determined. 
The level of education necessary to effective per- 
formance of that job must be established. 
The methods and opportunities for workers to 
obtain the necessary education must be worked 
out. 


The Bureau of Public Assistance is now conducting 
a project that will result in statements in these three 
areas. Corinne Wolfe, Chief of the Bureau’s Tech- 
nical Training Division and the project director, has 
described the project in these words: 

“We are attempting to sort out those social work 

functions that can be performed with agency- 

trained persons and those functions that must de 

performed by the professionally trained _ social 

worker.” , 
The Bureau hopes that the current project will also 
answer the question, “Can the knowledge and skill 
needed to perform a given function effectively be 
taught by the agency within the framework of its 
realistic training program?” 

While Bureau attention is first concentrating on the 
job of the caseworker, it hopes to formulate educa- 
tional standards on all professional positions. 


Using Staff More Effectively. In the meantime, 
another move can be made toward relieving today’s 


"Estimate is based on projections of 1970 caseloads, taking int 
account current population and caseload trends. 
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manpower shortages. Existing personnel must be used 
more fully and more appropriately. All agency posi- 
tions do not require full professional education- 

and waste of training means a waste of skilled man- 
power. 

There are many reasons why an agency may not be 
utilizing its staff. Sometimes, it cannot find im- 
mediate solutions for unmanageably large caseloads, 
too few supervisors, limited agency and community 
facilities for services, and rapid staff turnover. A 
change in administrative methods might correct other 
causes, such as agency-imposed requirements on paper- 
work, record-keeping, or even cramped office space. 
Sull other barriers may require investigation of certain 
practices, to determine their value in 1elation to their 
demands on staff energy and time. For example, a 
worker may be required to investigate possible family 
responsibility so exhaustively that he cannot provide 
the casework services that might release the client 
from his need for such support. 

Disciplined intelligence, professional training, and 
sincere motivation are the most valuable elements in 
the social work profession. To wast them is to com- 
mit a great, and I believe an unnecesary, extravagance. 

The Right Kind of Person. If a person is to utilize 
professional training, however, he must have certain 
qualities of character and personality. Many of the 
traits that are valuable in social work are also sought 
in the other professions. Public assistance agencies 
will face increasing competition to obtain the “right” 
kind of worker. 

The graduate of a social work school has undoubtedly 
passed the basic character requirements for the profes- 
sion. But the agencies interview many job appli- 
cants who have not been through such screening. 
The selection of suitable staff is discussed in the 
pamphlet, Interviewing for Staff Selection in Public 
Welfare, published jointly by the Bureau of Public 
Assistance and the Children’s Bureau. Actually, it is 
a report on the National Workshop on Interviewing 
for Staff Selection, held at the New York School of 
Social Work in 1954. 

Among the characteristics that should be sought 
in a social worker, the booklet suggests, are emotional 
maturity, the ability to relate positively to others, 
flexibility, and self-discipline. Many administrators 
will add intellectuality, good health, the ability to 
make decisions and to communicate. And of course, 
social conscience. 

Let it be emphasized, however, that character and 
personality cannot substitute for trained skills. But 
the person with these traits will utilize his training 
better than the worker who lacks them. He will bring 
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broader skills to the agency that invests time and 
money in his training. 


Attracting and Retaining Suitable Staff. Competi- 
tion for qualified social work personnel is growing 
sharper all the time. As Judge Waxter,”’ speaking for 
the American Public Welfare told a 
subcommittee not ago, “All 
agencies employing social workers are, in a_ sense, 


Association, 
Congressional long 
fishing out of the same thinly stocked pool in their 
search for personnel.” 


The public assistance agency must overcome some 
of the barriers in the competition. Some of the states 
can adjust salary scales to local living costs, training 
and experience. Greater opportunities for in-service 
training and educational leave can perhaps be worked 
out. Better utilization of staff may result in reduced 
caseloads. Improvements may be made in the physical 
environment in many agencies. All these factors can 
help not only in attracting the kind of workers that 
agencies need—they can also be effective in reducing 
costly staff turnover which, in 1960, averaged about 
25 percent in all public assistance positions. 


Agency Planning. But each agency should know 
its own potentialities and goals in relation to trained 
staff. It must determine its needs as to the number of 
staff, with what degree of training, and at what 
salaries. It must investigate its ability to spare staff 
for educational leave, to provide in-service training, t 
finance its training program, and to provide special 
stipends, fellowships and traineeships. 


Training Facilities in Schools of Social Work. 
There is no question that a great deal is being asked 
of the schools of social work, to say that the hope 
is to have 22,400 fully trained workers by 1970. 


In 1960 there were 5,100 students enrolled in the 
graduate schools. Slightly more than 2,000 obtained 
their degrees last year. But, by 1970, more than 5,000 
students will have to be graduated annually. The 
assistance agencies will have to compete for these 
students. In addition, their programs will continue 
to need graduates in social science, social research, 


management techniques and related areas. 


By making really heroic efforts, the schools can 


probably provide the necessary physical facilities. 


teaching staff, and field-work placements to graduate 
4,000 students each year. Some expansion has already 
been facilitated by increasing enrollments and higher 


tuition fees. Some schools have space for more 


“Thomas J. S. Waxter, Director, Maryland State Department of 
Public Welfare. 


(Continued on page 165) 
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Public Welfare and the Newcomer 


in the Community 


JAMES R. DUMPSON 


Public welfare has a responsibility for participation in social action as part 
of its total responsibility to the newcomer, points out a leading public welfare 
administrator. Mr. Dumpson is the Commissioner of Welfare in New York 
City, and presented this paper at APW A's National Biennial Round Table 
Conference in December, 1959. 


bb EWCOMER is not a word that lends itself to 


ready definition. But for a large part of the 

community, the terms “newcomer” and “pub- 
lic assistance client” are one and the same, or at 
least have synonymous connotations. I regret that 
there are public welfare administrators who support 
this definition of terms. 

There is yet another connotation given to the term 
“newcomer.” For many metropolitan areas of the 
nation, the “newcomer” is the individual in social 
and economic need and who happens to represent 
ethnic and cultural difference. The focus of this paper 
will be on the responsibility of public welfare to this 
particular group of newcomers, recognizing, of course, 
that these are not the only newcomers with whom 
it must be concerned. While this group among the 
newcomers is highly visible, there really is not too 
much known about the real nature and extent of the 
immigration population. Indeed, I believe the time has 
come for the federal government to take a careful 
look at the real character of population mobility in 
this country and to give leadership in assisting local 
communities to meet the social and educational needs 
of these people as well as their financial needs. 


Wuo Is a Newcomer? 


I have used the words “cultural” and “ethnic,” and 
I do so in the broadest sense of their meaning. Never- 
theless, I recognize that these are artificial limitations. 
We are all well aware that even an individual or a 
group of persons coming in from a closely neighbor- 
ing communjty may acquire the title of “newcomer,” 
and in a fully negative sense. Those of us who work 
in a large metropolitan area know that moving from 
one neighborhood or section to another within the 
same city can earn for individuals all that is involved 
in being a “newcomer.” There are also numerous 
modifications and shadings of this within counties, 
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cities and states. It is indeed most difficult to discover 
the difference. Sometimes it is so slight as pronounc- 
ing the a’s just a little broader. The recency of one’s 
arrival is a relatively fluid concept. Those who for 
a long period may have seemed part of the larger 
group, can suddenly, in periods of social or economic 
stress, encounter renewed challenge as newcomers. 

The similiarity of all newcomers seems to be mostly 
in the response they receive from far too many that 
succeeds in creating in them the feeling that they are 
the people at the bottom looking down. 

The schools of thought and action on the reception 
and prescribed treatment toward the newcomer are 
numerous. The range is from the casual turning off 
of any consideration in statements such as “they must 
earn status and respect,” followed by indifference that 
places insurmountable hazards in the way—all the 
way—to those who are really wardens of the status 
quo and actively contest the strivings of the newcomer 
toward a bare level of subsistence. Either end, or any 
in-between in this gamut of responses, produces the 
denial of personal dignity which must be of concern. 

Sixty or 70 years ago, the large cities were almost 
entirely white, but that was the time when the phrase 
It 


was the time when those who could afford it began 


“shame of the cities” was a national catchword. 


to move out to the suburbs. With increasing mo- 
mentum from the 1890’s to the present day, popula- 
tion movement of both individuals and groups has 
occurred. Each year, 22 million move within the 
same county; six million move to a different county, 
and five million move to a different state. The City 
of New York is a startling example of what is happen- 
ing in many metropolitan areas. Between 1950 and 
1957, those who moved out of the city equalled the 
population of Washington, D. C., while those who 
moved in equalled the population of Pittsburgh. Yes, 
Americans move, whether they change their resi- 
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dences from one side of the street to the other or 
from one side of the continent to the other. 


Our CHANGING CITIES 


The tremendous internal migration within the 
United States that began during World War II con- 
sists in part of the flow of more than 1.5 million 
Negroes away from Southern agricultural areas 
mainly to the industrial cities of the North and West, 
where four-fifths of them now live. Migration from 
Puerto Rico has paralleled, in smaller numbers, the 
movement of Negroes within the continental United 
States. Within the city itself, non-whites have been 
moving into the “central city,” and simultaneously, 
middle-class whites have been moving in great num- 
bers to suburbia. 

Non-whites are now 35 percent of Newark’s popu- 
lation; in 1940, they were 11 percent. They are 13 
percent in New York City today as compared with 
6 percent in 1940; 20 percent in Chicago today, and 
8 percent in 1940; 14 percent in Los Angeles today, 
and 6.5 percent in 1940. I have no doubt that while 
these data relate chiefly to Negroes and Puerto Ricans, 
comparable data could be assembled for the migration 
of Indians from reservations to urban centers, and 
whites from the rural areas of the country to the 
industrial centers of the North, East and West. 

From time immemorial, people have been moving 
from place to place as a result of differential popula- 
tion pressure, in search of means of subsistence or to 
gain social, political or religious freedom. The trend 
of migration has been motivated by the desire for a 
place that offered better living opportunities. In 
America, the right to move freely about the country 
is one of our most cherished freedoms. It is implicit 
among the inalienable rights of the Declaration of 
Independence—the pursuit of happiness. 


A TrapiTion oF MicRATION 


Yet, even in this nation, whose very creation was 
by newcomers to a strange continent, the struggle 
of, for and against newcomers springs to life over 
and over again. As far back as 1797, the Congressional 
Record will show debate against further immigration. 
In opposition, the representative from Massachusetts 
stated, “When the country was new, it might have 
been a good policy to admit all. But it is no longer.” 
Fortunately, immigration did not stop and the fron- 
tiers of 1797 pushed westward to become thriving 
cities of commerce and industry, great grain lands, 
farms and ranches to the benefit not only of these 
United States, but for many less fortunate countries. 

In approaching the problems and challenges in 
serving the newcomers, let us not forget that it was 
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the contribution of immigrants—of newcomers—that 
made this greatness. History is replete with accounts 
of the deaths of nations that withered from within. 
The newcomer is not alone a beneficiary of our public 
and voluntary welfare services. Inherent in the seek- 
ing of personal satisfaction that spurs migration js 
giving by those who migrate. 

In retrospect, we can identify certain of our achieve. 
ments as a nation as occurring during a period of 
immigration from one or several countries. But do 
we, with any frequency, look at any of the fine 
accomplishments other than to say, “This we did—we 
Americans”? I am not in conflict with this. The 
world would surely be barren if the eminent works 
of literature or art or science were not shared globally. 
My challenge is to those who hold to the mark of 
birthplace and background of our fellow men, those 
who are newcomers, in the process of their struggle. 
Yet, would they dare to calculate how much of mo- 
ment may be lost in the despair this creates? 1 cannot 
approach the responsibility of public welfare to the 
newcomer without identifying these elementary, and 
fundamental, facts. Primarily it seeks solicitude for 
all—newcomers and those with something akin to 
squatters’ rights. Each, if permitted the opportunity, 
in attaining his own satisfaction will add glory to his 
community and his country. 

I think we in public welfare, for whom the impos 
sible is no problem, can and must do vastly more than 
has been attempted hitherto for the newcomer. We 
have done much, but more needs to be done with 
our own attitudes and convictions as well as with 
our services. 

As I review our developments and operations, it 
seems to me we have often set about to build a series 
of stop-gaps or temporary bulkheads. Each time a 
new tide. of criticism appears, or a novel and snide 
wave of prejudice is washed up, we renew our feverish 
efforts in behalf of the newcomer. I do not think 
that I am alone in the conviction that social work, 
and perhaps the public social services more so, must 
face up to greater permanence in programming for 
the newcomer, no matter why or by what character- 
istic he earns the title. Does anyone really question 
the substance of the profession foreseen by Thomas 
Paine in his “Rights of Man” when he wrote, “The 
world is my country, all mankind are my brethren 
and to do good is my religion”? These are core words 
in public social work. Other occupations, professions 
and endeavors are employed in specific assisting posi- 
tions, but effective public social work must envision 
the whole and give the leadership for working through 
the pieces of the pattern that will spell out satisfaction. 

I can most clearly see and discuss ways and means 
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of considering “Public Welfare and the Newcomer 
in the Community” by using illustrations from my 
own stronghold, the New York City Department of 
Welfare. 


Newcomers IN New York 


The New York préss and national publications 
have given more than an impression that the Puerto 
Rican migration is a priority problem in New York 
City. From time to time, the climate of opinion 
about the Puerto Rican newcomer has encouraged 
efforts of many to urge the establishment of a resi- 
dence requirement for public assistance. Indeed, | 
feel certain that if there were no immigration of 
Puerto Ricans and Negroes, few people would be 
interested in returning to 1873, when New York 
State last had a residence requirement for public 
assistance. The negative light in which the immigra- 
tion from Puerto Rico and the immigration of Ne- 
groes from other states is seen by many in my com- 
munity is all part of one beam. 

I know that this is clear to the representatives of 
public welfare who face the necessity of working 
in behalf of newcomers, whether they are called 
Mexican, Indian, Southerner, Westerner, or just “from 
over there.” Whatever the avowed basis of objection 
to these newcomers, we know that it is a manifesta- 
tion of prejudice. It is indeed prejudice in the full 
literal sense. The dictionary defines prejudice as a 
judgment or opinion formed without due examina- 
tion; a premature or adversely biased opinion; detri- 
ment, injury, harm arising from a hasty and unfair 
judgment. Are not these the responses we witness 
again and again to the newcomer? It seems to me 
that, whatever the locale, we in public welfare are 
called upon to meet the same problem, and the time 
has come to identify that problem for what it is— 
prejudice against racial and cultural differences. 
Therefore, my references to principles of what is 
described as New York City’s “problem” with the 
Puerto Ricans will, I am sure, propose similar con- 
sideration for all of us. 

I realize the seriousness of the charge of prejudice 
in present-day America. Let us look at the record. 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans constitute the great bulk 
of the economically and socially deprived groups 
among Americans. In 1957, the estimated average 
annual income for whites in New York State was 
$5700.00; for Negroes it was $3600.00, and for Puerto 
Ricans $3300.00. Obviously, they appear in substantial 
numbers among the needy “non-residents.” 

The majority of these immigrants have come to 
New York City rather than to upstate New York, 
and our experience in the city is significant in assessing 


the relation of a residency requirement to the need 
for public assistance. Data concerning the economic 
status of Negroes and Puerto Ricans is not readily 
available because efforts to eliminate discrimination 
have resulted in failure to keep separate statistics by 
ethnic identification. We do know that Negroes are 
employed in industry and agriculture, particularly in 
the more unskilled and peripheral jobs. They are 
engaged in all of the professions, in building service, 
hotels and restaurants, the garment industry, govern- 
mental services and transportation, as well as do- 
mestic services. With a population of over one million 
in the metropolitan area of New York City, it is 
estimated that Negroes have an annual income of 
$1.2 billion. This means a contribution in federal, 
state and local taxes of $160 million. The question 
arises, then, whether New York State or any com- 
munity can have the benefit of the labor of this or 
any group of persons and their contribution of taxes 
and other resources, while denying to these same 
persons public assistance and care because of residence 
limitation, when need arises. 


The Puerto Rican, particularly, has been singled 
out by those pressing for a residence requirement 
as a group of newcomers who increase welfare ex- 
penditures. Neither Puerto Ricans nor any migrant 
group come to a community to receive public assist- 
ance. Most states have adequate laws protecting them- 
selves against importation or migration solely for the 
purpose of receiving public aid. People move not for 
public assistance but in search of employment or better 
employment opportunities, for better housing, for 
better educational opportunities. They move, too, in 
search of freedom from fear and for the opportunity 
to realize their full potential as individuals. The 
Puerto Rican migration is less than one percent of 
the total inter-state migration. If people move for 
the purposes of securing public assistance, one must 
ask why it is that so many people are moving to 
states with restrictive residence laws. 


MIGRATION AND THE Economy 


Job opportunities and economic conditions dictate 
the size and characteristics of every migration. Indeed, 
the size of the Puerto Rican migration is related 
closely to United States income. During the real 
depression years in the early part of the century and 
again in the 1920’s and 1930's, there was actually a 
net migration back to Puerto Rico. The slight reces- 
sion in New York State in 1954 resulted in a 69 
percent drop in the immigration of Puerto Ricans. 
The recession which began in the latter part of 1957 
resulted in a 28 percent drop in immigration of 
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Puerto Ricans in that year, and a 26 percent drop in 
1958. As the Migration Division of the Puerto Rican 
government succeeded in creating or locating job 
opportunities for Puerto Ricans in other areas of the 
country, the proportion of migrants settling in New 
York City declined to an estimated 60 percent in 
1957 and 1958. 


I will not take time to develop the economic con- 
tribution alone of our Puerto Rican newcomers in 
New York City—the $575 million a year of earnings 
of the 232,000 wage earners and the $90 million in 
federal, state and city taxes paid; the indispensability 
of the Puerto Rican worker to the $5 billion garment 
industry in New York City, and to the hotel industry. 
This kind of contribution to the economy of a com- 
munity, to say nothing of the cultural and social 
enrichment these newcomers bring, cannot be met 
by denial of the services of public welfare because of 
a residence restriction. 


REsIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


The right of the newcomer to assistance and care 
when he is in need should not be determined by a 
time limit of residence. I am not aware that any 
state has established a residence requirement as eligi- 
bility for receiving protection of the fire or police 
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departments—services that are as publicly supported 
as our welfare services. No, the facts about the new- 
comer do not support a logic that excludes them either 
from the responsibilities of citizenship in a community 
or from the rights and privileges provided all the citi- 
zens residing in the community. Prejudice agaist the 
newcomer, and in our major metropolitan areas against 
the newcomer with obvious ethnic and cultural dif. 
ferences, permeates efforts to deny them the services 
of public welfare. Public welfare leadership must take 
the initiative in resisting these efforts, not only in the 
interest of the newcomer but, indeed, in the interest 
of the welfare of the entire community. 

There is one other general concern of public welfare 
that I should like to mention before I address myself 
to specific proposals for better carrying our responsi- 
bility to the newcomer. As I have indicated, in the 
minds of vast numbers of our citizens the terms “new- 
comers,” “immigrants,” and “public assistance recipi- 
ents” are synonymous. Certainly this is a fact in the 
metropolitan centers of our large industrial areas. | 
suggest that the need for assistance of many of our mi- 
nority newcomers to the community has some rele- 
vance to the attack on various public welfare pro- 
grams. We observe the strong tendency in the arena 
of public discussion, with leadership coming from the 
most unexpected sources, to associate specific behavior 
with minority groups, and in a disguised form to 
express hostility to these groups. 


Tue Rove or Preyupice 


“Moral indignition toward behavior,” states Dean 
Wayne Vasey, “lends respectability to bias.” Collective 
guilt and collective responsibility are becoming com- 
mon processes in the thinking of many people today. 
Restrictive and punitive legislation in public welfare 
most frequently results from the low opinion of those 
groups in public welfare who allegedly use these pro- 
grams to carry out socially objectionable behavior. 
Public support of public welfare programs depends 
in no small degree on the popular image or view of 
our clientele. The ADC program is an excellent 
case in point. This is the one public welfare program 
that is subjected to the most consistent and violent 
attacks. Admittedly, the ADC program has its weak- 
nesses and the remedies lie in legislative change as 
well as in more constructive and more skillful admin- 
istration. But, I must take cognizance of the fact 
that in my own community the attacks on the ADC 
program are coupled with the increasing proportion 
of minority newcomers who are its beneficiaries, and 
the rate of out-of-wedlock children included in its 
caseload. Of the two million odd children receiving 
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ADC in the nation, about 20 percent were born out 
of wedlock. In New York City, with all of its attri- 
butes of the American metropolis, 38 percent of the 
children were born out of wedlock. The minority 
newcomer groups, insofar as their -ratio in the total 
population is concerned, are disproportionately rep- 
resented in this caseload: 52 percent of the ADC 
caseload is Negro, and 31 percent is Puerto Rican, 
New York City’s major newcomer groups. 


I submit that the public will refuse to approve and 
support an adequate program of public assistance if 
it strongly disapproves of the beneficiaries of the 
program. There is a general rejection of the new- 
comer to our community, whoever he is. There is a 
strong rejection of the behavior that results in out- 
of-wedlock children. If the newcomer is of a minority 
group, already saddled with racial prejudice, as are 
a large group of those in need of public welfare, the 
threat to support of public welfare programs is clear. 
Public welfare, aside from its commitment to serve 
all people in need of its services, has a vital stake in 
the newcomer in general, and the minority group 
newcomer in particular. 


GUIDES FOR THE FUTURE 


I come now to proposing for consideration some 
ways by which we may be guided for the future. The 
points in my thesis will not be new. I ask only greater 
consciousness in application of some of our own very 
well-known principles, backed up with the vigorous 
action in which public welfare has established its 
enviable reputation. The ancient Saadi states, “He 
who learns the rules of wisdom without then using 
them is like the man who plows his field but does not 
sow it.” I am asking that we use the wisdom we 
know so well to militate against hardship and injustice 
to people. 


I referred earlier to the negative or hostile response 
to the newcomer as prejudice. Prejudice is perhaps 
the worst of bad words to the social work profession. 
Yet, I believe that its lack of self-examination has 
at times permitted it to fail to act positively, and even 
to act to the detriment of those whose culture is in 
various aspects different from that of its members. I 
fully appreciate that an accusation of prejudice is 
indeed shocking to anyone in the social work profes- 
sion. I realize, too, the injudiciousness of suggesting 
racial and cultural prejudice as the attitude, or part of 
the attitude, of those whose position is different from 
mine in viewing the newcomer to our community. 
But in all candor, I must tell you that my appraisal 
of the non-acceptance of the newcomer leads me to 
this conclusion. 


Certainly, one of the most important and funda- 
mental concepts in our profession is that of acceptance. 
Our whole method of operation through the principle 
of relationship is based on acceptance—acceptance of 
the client at the level at which we find him and not 
at the level to which we hope we can bring him 
through good casework practice. This concept in- 
cludes our acceptance of each individual with all of 
his differences and all of his uniqueness. This is part 
of our wisdom and a valuable concept in approaching 
our relation to and responsibility for the newcomer. 
With this background of philosophy, let us view the 
facts as a guide for practice. 


I submit that we recognize that population mo- 
bility is a fact. It is an American phenomenon and 
no amount of wishing will change that fact. It is an 
imperative of our economic organization, and this 
fact, too, we cannot ignore. Those who move are 
not confined to people whom some might describe as 
“our kind.” Many of them are the socially and eco- 
nomically deprived of our people. They are the poor 
of our land seeking a better life, and in large num- 
bers they are those who are racially and culturally 
different—Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Indians, hillbillies, 
and whatever other names we assign to the various 
population groups in our nation. 
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INTER-GROUP RELATIONS 


In my judgment, no problem so urgently demands 
solution in our land as that of inter-group relations. 
And what I am suggesting is that many of the prob- 
lems facing public welfare stem from the nation’s 
failure to find solutions to the broader problem of 
inter-group relations. In large measure the insistence 
on restrictive requirements for public welfare services 
in the form of residence requirements, the character- 
ization in the public mind of the public welfare 
recipient in the ADC program as the bearer of the 
seeds of destruction of our moral code and system of 
ethical values—these moves against people in need 
have, in my judgment, a strong component of mi- 
nority group rejection and prejudice—the inter-group 
relations problem to which I have referred. 

And so my first proposal for public welfare, in 
meeting the needs of the newcomer, is for the public 
welfare administrator to join hands with inter-group 
relations agencies and organizations in giving leader- 
ship to promote and assure that the rights of all 
people, individuals and groups, are protected. This 
means demanding respect for and complete accept- 
ance of their racial and cultural difference. It means 
affirming their right to move to seek to better their 
lot, and therefore to become “newcomers” without 
the fear of exclusion from any of the resources of 
the community for any reason. It means defining 
need as the sole criterion of eligibility for public wel- 
fare services for all people, however long they have 
lived with us in our community, no matter from 
where they come, and no matter what their race or 
creed. 


TAKING THE REINS 


Yes, 1 am suggesting that public welfare adminis- 
trators become more articulate and aggressive in as- 
serting that our product in public welfare is people, 
and people, within the context of American democ- 
racy and the Judeo-Christian heritage on which it 
rests, have as an inalienable right the pursuit of life, 
liberty and happiness. Hostility, prejudice and rejec- 
tion of the newcomer have no place within this frame 
of reference. We in public welfare have a responsi- 
bility to seek for every individual full opportunity 
for the pursuit of happiness through the fullest use 
of himself and the development of his potential as a 
person. 

This recommendation implies that those of us in 
public welfare will engage actively in social action at 
the local community level, translating into reality the 
basic principles on which APWA acts on the national 
level. Effective social action, I am certain, must 
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include efforts to assume the human rights of every 
individual whatever his difference and in whatever 
way his problems manifest themselves as like or 
different from those of the majority group in the 
community. Here I plead for the newcomer, not as 
a special individual or a member of a particular group, 
but as an individual person, the protection of whose 
basic human rights is our inescapable responsibility. 


There cannot be full acceptance of the other person 
until there is understanding of that person; and there 
is little likelihood of understanding of others until 
there is first understanding of self. I risk being 
pedantic to propound this to a social work audience. 
But I have already stated that I make no claim to 
introducing anything new. My plea is that we look 
again and clearly at self-understanding and move 
forward with a firm resolve to keep it constantly in 
our consciousness. Important as this is, it becomes 
pre-eminent in work with the newcomer. 


CuLturAL DIFFERENCE 


The axis of the newcomer’s offensiveness, if it can 
be called that, is his representation of a different cul- 
ture. The magnitude of the role of culture cannot be 
dismissed lightly if one even begins to appreciate what 
culture encompasses. Real understanding by one cul- 
ture of another is by no means an easy process. It 
requires constant re-evaluation, and in the process 
the need for self-understanding is essential if we 
are not to fall into the trap of judging by our own 
standards. We in public welfare must give full weight 
to the fact that we are as steeped in our own culture 
as the newcomer is in his. Therein lies the danger of 
distortion—the danger of reactions that are devoid 
of genuine acceptance. It is here that however refined 
and subtle our responses may be, they have the true 
essence of prejudice. Our observations and attempts 
at understanding must have an appreciation of our 
predisposition to see and to feel from our standards. 


Second only to continuously analyzing our own 
cultural reactions is that of understanding the culture 
of the newcomer. There is no substitute for real 
knowledge about the stranger, knowledge that em- 
braces not only his environment but his mind, heart 
and spirit. To be really useful, our knowledge must 
simultaneously spur critical re-examination of our 
own culture, while evaluating what the newcomer 
brings that we would aim to change completely: 
what we would seek to modify in degree; and what 
we would support him to hold fast to. In this process 
we will not be truly helpful or successful if our deci- 
sion for action is based solely on the recognition that 


(Continued on page 166) 
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The Significance of Cultural Patterns 
in Family Life 


MARY HUFF DIGGS, Ph.D. 


An anthropologist provides some revealing insights particularly related to 
ADC recipients, but helpful to all public welfare workers. A member of the 
faculty of L. R. Rabinowitz School of Social Work, Hunter College, Dr. 
Diggs first presented this material at APWA’s 1960 Northeast Regional 


Conference. 


HE sociologist takes words out of the language of 

everyday conversation, gives them a_ technical 

meaning, and thus makes concepts out of them. 
Since not all disciplines share the content of these 
technical definitions, it seems desirable to begin with 
specific descriptions of what particular terms. shall 
mean whenever they are used within the context of 
this paper. Other definitions will follow later on as 
the need for them arises. 

To begin with, take culture. The sociologist or 
cultural anthropologist, in using the teri, is referring 
to everything that is manmade. Specifically, it means 
“that complex whole which includes knowledge, 
belief, art, morals, law, customs, and any capabilities 
and habits acquired by man as a member of society.”* 
It means all of the achievements of group living. It is 
both material and non-material. It consists of every- 
thing we think and do and produce and have as 
members of society.” It is transmitted to each indi- 
vidual member of a society through learning, and 
most effectively in a family setting or situation. It 
depends upon social interaction. It is passed on from 
generation to generation. It is shared by all group 
members and is not the private possession of one or 
two or the very few. 

There seems to be a universal culture pattern in the 
sense that all known tend to be 
organized around certain specifics: family, religion, 


human societies 
education, government, art, economic structure, and 
the like. There is no known human society that does 
not have this type of organization, although the details 
of organization within particular societies may vary 
enormously one from another. A society is a group of 
people who have lived together and worked together 


'E. B. Tylor, PRIMITIVI 
1872, Vol. 1, p. 1. 


CULTURE, John Murray, London, 


*R. Bierstedt, THE SOCIAL ORDER. McGraw Hill, N.Y., 1957, 
p. 106 


long enough to share a common way of life, and to 
think of themselves as “we” in contradistinction to 
“they.” Its members are aware of a common member- 
ship, interact according to mutually accepted norms 
that define their expected conduct or behavior and 
set them off from non-members; are organized around 
one Or more common interests or activities; and are 
united by a sense of emotional solidarity... The 
American society is an example. 


ELEMENTS OF CULTURE 


When the sociologist speaks of a small bit of culture, 
he uses the term “culture trait,” or “culture item.” A 
cup, for instance, is an item of material culture. The 
belief that the soul is immortal is illustrative of an 
item of the non-material part of the culture. And the 
concept “Thou shalt not kill” is an item of culture 
that is classified as a norm. These minute bits of 
culture, either material or non-material, seldom if ever 
exist in isolation. The cup, for instance, exists in 
combination with numerous other culture items, both 
material and non-material, in order to be meaningful: 
saucers, dinnerware, a dinner party, correct manners, 
teaspoons, and so on. In other words, items unite or 
combine with items, and traits with traits, to form 
culture complexes. These combinations, in turn, com- 
bine with other combinations, thus giving rise to 
culture patterns or culture configurations or “Gest- 
alten,” if one chooses.‘ 

Each society has value attached to the details of its 
culture. It has folkways and mores, which require 
conformity in varying degrees and with varying con- 
sequences for noncompliance. And by the time each 
person born into it has reached the age of responsi- 
bility, if he is normal he has had imprinted upon his 


‘John and Mavis Besanz, MODERN SOCIETY. Prentice-Hall, 
N.Y., 1959, 2nd Ed., p. 101. 


‘Tbid., p. 153-154. 
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mind an indelible picture that comes to the fore when- 
ever certain details are brought into his consciousness. 
Stereotypes, these are called; or better still, “pictures 
within our heads.” This sociological fact may be easily 
tested by each reader. Take the word “family,” for 
instance. American society and the culture it has 
developed provides a picture of father and mother; 
father a bit older than mother, and a bit taller, too. 
Their marriage was a “boy meets girl” affair. He 
pursued her until she married him; wedding; first 
child arrived around a year later; it was a boy, who 
develops into the anathema of his sister. She arrived a 
year and a half or so later than the boy, and is con- 
stantly without one or the other of her front teeth. 
The family lives in a house that has flowers, a dog, 
a cat and a car. 

This stereotype prevailed even during the period of 
decline in the national birth rate and gross apartment 
occupancy by urban population. It might be inter- 
esting to note that at the present time, people still 
cling to that picture of the family, with its average 
size now increasing, and with home ownership and 
occupancy growing steadily. The stereotype appears 
in one’s mind’s eye. The minute details are filled in 
from the individual's childhood 
experiences. And, everything being equal, when each 
individual set out to establish a family of his own, 
the stereotype was his design. It was the paitern by 
which he was guided in fashioning his own little bit 
of society—his family. 


reservoir of each 


These stereotypes are the possession of a society, and 
they are economy devices; they remind and refresh the 
social memory of each individual, reminding him of 
what the details of their reproduction should be. It 
is as though it were a model, a design, showing him 
how it should be done. It is a goal to be achieved. 
A society is healthy in the proportion in which it 
makes it possible for each individual to achieve all 
social goals. 

The fact that not all individuals are achieving these 
goals is indeed well known. This fact alone is not 
as significant as are the reasons back of these failures, 
and the numbers of persons involved. What can best 
be done about this is mainly the province of social 
work. If all its procedures are based upon facts, and 
if they are really related to the causes of these failures, 
then the steady flow of individuals to intake obviously 
should begin to slow down eventually. For within the 
context of our social order is the general concept of 
success. By general implications, in its simplest terms, 
social success means that an individual has been so 
effectively prepared for living by the society within 
which he grew to adulthood, that he shall be able 
to take care of himself, unless some overwhelming 
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tragedy strikes. From what I know of the relief 
population in the United States of America and its 
insular possessions, “overwhelming tragedy”, in the 
usual sense of the phrase, does not apply to any 
appreciable percentage. “Social tragedy” is rather 
more correct, in that the appropriate amount of con- 
ditioning by the significant social institutions simply 
did not take place, so far as these persons are con- 
cerned. 1 would like to deal specifically with ADC 
cases, since it is with this group that 1 am most 
familiar. Also, I believe that an application of some 
sociological theories may be more effectively demon- 
shall 


definitions again. I shall assume that everyone is 


strated with them, too. | need to resort to 
completely familiar with the ADC program, including 
conditions for eligibility. It is the people involved, and 
the family configurations represented that shall con- 
cern us here. 


Tue Rove oF THE FAMILY 


The family—the oldest of mankind's social institu- 
tions—may be defined for convenience here simply as 
spouses and their offspring, either by birth or adop- 
tion, living together under the same roof during the 
minority years of the offspring. It consists of that 
primary group of meaningful individuals into which 
each of us is, or should have been born as diminutive 
homo sapiens, and which, with varying degrees of 
success, enabled each of us to achieve a personality, 
and so to be transformed into human beings. It—the 
family, that is—so completely introduces one into 
the world in which he is to live, his society, that all 
of his values are established for him there: what is 
right and what is wrong; what is good or bad; how 
he shall do this or that; why or why not so behave; 
what he thinks of himself and of others; even what 
he finds funny and what will make him weep. The 
general framework from which he shall view the 
world and shall live and move and have his being is 
thus established for him. And so completely does 
this close familial association condition one’s conduct 
as a participating member of the society into which 
he is born that it actually determines the kind of 
family life he will establish when his childhood days 
are over and he takes upon himself the responsibilities 
of a full and mature adulthood. That is to say, when 
he has mastered the knowledge of the norms and 
values of his particular society. 

Since culture is most effectively passed on in a 
family setting, it is imperative that every child be born 
into a family situation that is thus capable of pre- 
paring him for adult living. Or, barring this, that 
society, through its representative—some responsible 
social work agency—must supplement the shortcom- 
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ings of inadequate parents; or where the parents are 
absent, these agencies must provide him with a substi- 
tute, but totally adequate family experience. 

If this is not done, then a child cannot and does not 
develop into an adult who is ready to assume the roles 
ordinarily assigned té men and women in his society. 
It is as simple as this: for an individual to be able to 
measure up to the expectations that are common in 
his society, an enormous amount of care and training 
and conditioning, beginning even before his birth, 
must be invested in him within the framework of 
society’s miniature—the family. 

It is general knowledge that the family as a social 
institution historically has had many functions. In- 
cluded among these functions were education and 
religion and meeting the needs of family members 
who, for one reason or another, could not approximate 
normal expectations of adult living. Incidentally, some 
of the other original functions included the provision 
of an economic base for its members, recreation, pro- 
tection of its members and their rights in association 
with other human beings, care for the aged—a kind 
of old age insurance against being deserted at this 
period of life—care of the ill and assistance in the 
instance of premature death. Family also took re- 
sponsibility in cases of misfortune attendant upon 
gross ineptitude, emotional maladjustment or total 
breakdown. 


EsraBLisHED Ways Vary 


Each society has established, understood and _ac- 
cepted ways in which people live together, interact 
with one another, and adopt and follow certain usages. 
These characterize that particular society and dis- 
tinguish it from others. These established ways are 
called norms.” Since the family is a basic social insti- 
tution in all societies, there are norms relating to it. 
Norms represent expected behavior, behavior that is 
considered appropriate in any particular situation. 

Details of patterning of family organization may 
differ from culture to culture, and from subgroup to 
subgroup within the same culture, depending upon 
the historical experience of the particular group. These 
details relate not only to the roles of the family mem- 
bers themselves, but also to the selection, out of 
numerous values, of the particular ones which the 
subgroup will stress. Witness, for example, the differ- 
ence between the role of father in certain European 
countries and this one; or certain subtle differences 
between roles and values emphasized in the family 
in the Northeast and Deep South in this country. 


“Norms include a society’s laws, statutes, rules, regulations, 
customs, folkways, mores, taboos, fashions, rites, rituals, ceremonies, 
conventions and etiquette. 





A recent conversation with a staff member of a 
social work agency bears repetition here. We were dis- 
cussing informally this very point, and she contrasted 
two subgroups with which she had had considerable 
experience as caseworker, supervisor and administra- 
tor. In one group the father has traditionally held a 
predominant role; in the other, the mother has been 
dominant. In the first group she had noted that 
although there might be gross unhappiness in the 
relationship between husband and wife, the wife was 
not nearly as inclined to break up the family and go 
it alone as was true in a family situation where the 
mother was the dominant figure. 

If these differentiations are carried still further, one 
finds that some members of some of the groups in our 
own society operate with norms about family behavior 
which seem to permit or allow the bringing of chil- 
dren into the world by two unmarried persons; or 
where one person is married to a person other than 
the one bearing the child under consideration; or even 
where both parents are already married to someone 
else. The complications may be increased because 
these are individuals who have been prepared to live 
under one set of circumstances, and controlled by 
one set of norms, actually living in social situations 
for which they are not prepared. The results of 
cultural changes have meant that they are transplanted 
geographically into another area, and their equipment 
for living according to the norms of their new en- 
vironment is inadequate. They do not have the 
proper social tools for going about the business of 
living in the new area. 

Culture—that is everything that is manmade—is in 
a state of rapid change and this creates difficulties for 
all. But especially does it do so for individuals who 
are faced with the job of taking on all the subtleties 
of new ways of living. Rapid cultural change has tra- 
ditionally given rise to conflicts, tensions, and break- 
downs in people, because the demands thus made for 
efforts to conform are beyond their adaptive means; 
adjustment in ways that are socially acceptable is not 
theirs to achieve without assistance from outside 
themselves. 

This rapid change has placed all of the criginal 
social institutions in difficult positions, seen in a differ- 
ent light. Under the stress of it all, each institution 
has undergone substantial change. And what is a 
social institution? Nothing more than society's or- 
ganized and established way for fulfilling basic human 
needs. The family, for instance, provides for the 
perpetuation of the human race, for affection, for 
nurturing the young and preparing them for adult 
living, and for the orderly expression of sex. Religion 
provides for meeting man’s spiritual needs. Education 
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makes possible passing on the funded knowledge of 
a society from one generation to another, and for the 
associate needs for discovery, and testing new truths 
and so on. If each social institution functions properly 
and adequately, and if each individual is properly and 
adequately conditioned by each of his society’s social 
institutions, then to all intents and purposes he should 
be able to get along independently as a member of 
society—independently in that he will be able to 
achieve at least the minimum expectations of his 
society without the need for that society's intervention 
in his behalf. 


MALFUNCTIONING Propuces SoctaL Work 


Social work is possibly the latest, but one of the most 
important of the social institutions. Ironically, its 
work is made for it through the malfunctioning of 
society’s other social institutions. A careful study of 
the individuals who compose agency caseloads attest 
to the accuracy of this assumption. Education, family, 
religion, or government—usually a combination of 
several—has failed them. The community understands 
the function of social work as being actions that assist 
persons who have been and still are manifesting an 
inability to achieve and maintain the norms of every- 
day living. In other words, social work is concerned 
with social problems. By implication, a cultural sub- 
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group has already been defined. A cultural subgroup 
is not necessarily synonymous with a social problem. 
Nor does “culture pattern” by itself indicate anything 
sinister. Social problems are social situations and 
human conduct or behavior considered out of accord 
with one or more of the social values. And values? 
They are the elements of culture that encourage or 
demand certain kinds of behavior from members of 
the society possessing the culture. Values plus mean- 
ings permit coordinated behaviour. 

How is a personal problem distinguished from a 
social problem? By these criteria: 


1. How far does the behavior deviate from the 
norm and in how many ways is it deviant? 


2. How many people are involved? 


wy 


How long has it lasted and how long does it 
threaten to last? 


4. Geographically how far does it extend? 


VI 


With what probable ease can it be corrected? 

6. How far does it aggravate other problems with 
which it is not directly related? 

7. Does the society involved indicate an awareness 

of its significance? 


Well known illustrations of social problems include 
juvenile delinquency, crime, chronic alcoholism, sui- 
cide, mental disorder, mental deficiency, divorce, 
desertion, intergroup prejudice and discrimination, 
industrial conflict, inadequate housing and slum neigh- 
borhoods, unemployment, chronic dependency, cor- 
ruption in government, and others. 

The special concern here is with the significance 
of culture patterns in family life. It is certainly clear 
that the family, defined as a social institution, does 
not exist for too large a number of persons and 
situations with which public welfare people are work- 
ing, especially the ones encountered in ADC cases. It 
does not exist for Mrs. A. whose husband 


“brought her here as a young bride. They occupied 
a single room in a deteriorated neighborhood. . . . 
Mrs. A. became ill before a year had passed. . . . 
Mr. A. seemed to lose interest in her... . After the 
birth of their second child Mr. A. became interested 
in other women. . . . He left home. . . . Mrs. A. went 
to the D. Sanitorium. . Mrs. A. has been home 
from the sanitorium for eleven months. Little 
Sharon is eight months old. . . . Sharon’s father 1s 
already married, but does not live with his wife. . . . 
He has no plans for getting divorce, Mrs. A. 
realizes. .. . She has not planned a divorce either. . . .” 


Nor does family exist for Mrs. E., who has been 
separated from her husband for three years now. She 


(Continued on page 167) 
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In Support of Work Relief 


JOHN P. WIECZOREK 


The author, who is Director of Monroe County Welfare Department in 
Wisconsin, describes a work relief program in his county and the values 
of the program as their experience showed them. 


HENEVER work relief is considered as a social 

work service, many viewpoints are taken to 

defend or castigate the plan. Opponents stress 
the following opinions. They say that financial aid 
should be given freely, without subjecting the appli- 
cant to work for his assistance. They say that work 
projects are a farce, and the countless stories and 
jokes attributed to the WPA era of the depression 
are offered as examples of useless “make-work.” Even 
today, we hear of make-work projects such as the 
building of a municipal swimming pool by hand 
labor even though the city in question owned power 
equipment. Objections are raised by some of the 
men themselves that the type of work project is not 
socially acceptable to them because it is not in keeping 
with their education or skills. For example, the skilled 
machinist may object to projects of a strictly manual 
labor category. Finally, at times union representatives 
object to work relief projects which they feel take 
away potential jobs from their membership. 

Proponents of work relief, on the other hand, stress 
the following factors. With rising unemployment, 
fluctuations in employment due to seasonal factors, 
and an increasing number of economically depressed 
areas, the resultant increases in costs for general relief 
assistance must become the concern of all adminis- 
trators of public welfare programs. The psychological 
values obtained in allowing able-bodied individuals 
to remain active breadwinners of their families must 
be considered. To be effective, work relief projects 
must be worthwhile and not be “make-work” projects. 

Possibly, the experiences of our county department 
in the inauguration and supervision of a work relief 
project as part of our general relief program will be 
of interest and value to other county welfare admin- 
istrators and welfare boards in deciding whether or 
not a work relief project has merit. 

This department administers all of the various 
welfare services of a semi-rural community of about 
32,000 population. The economy is mainly derived 
from dairy farming, a veteran’s hospital installation, 
an army camp facility, the gradual expansion of light 
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industry and a pulp-wood and moss industry. Un- 
employment has fluctuated with the seasons, with the 
greatest need for general relief assistance falling be- 
tween November and March. For the years 1955 to 
1958 a total of $298,061.20 was expended, or an average 
of $74,515.30 a year. During this same period, aid 
was given to 4,519 families, an average of 94 families 
a month for this four-year period. 


Tue Procram 


‘stablished and administered a 
work relief program which was to last from No- 
vember 15, 1959 to April 15, 1960 on an experimental 
basis. A resolution was drawn stating that the projects 


The department 


would center around a forest work relief project, as 
well as such other projects as emergency snow re- 
moval, special maintenance projects in and around 
county buildings, the development of highway, picnic 
areas and county park sites, and brush cutting along 
county highways. The existing county forester would 
be appointed as foreman for the forest relief project. 
The maximum hours allowable would be 160 hours 
a month at a rate of $.80 an hour. Liability insurance 
coverage was to be supplied from the county liability 
insurance fund as for all other county employees. 
Wages to the work recipient were to be paid through 
cash relief, reserving to the welfare director the 
prerogative of issuing voucher relief if cash relief 
privileges were abused. Work relief was to be offered 
to all able-bodied individuals. They would be exempt 
from this program only with a medical recommenda- 
tion that they were unable to perform the tasks 
involved in the work relief projects. Any certified 
work relief recipient who failed to accept work with- 
out benefit of a medical exemption would be subject 
to non-support prosecution. 

During the first year of the experimental work 
relief project of five months duration, 11 individuals 
worked on the program at one time or another. 
Sixteen men and one woman were certified but did 
not accept employment. Of this group, two indi- 
viduals including the woman were excused for med- 
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ical reasons. The men worked a total of 2,018 hours 
at timber stand improvement, clearing a park site, 
building park benches and brush cutting. Twenty- 
five acres of white pine were pruned. Twelve acres 
were cleared for the park site, two park benches, two 
outdoor toilets, a tool box and a park sign were 
built and painted. Finally, three-fourths of a mile 
of road was widened 33 feet. The cost amounted to 
$283.76 for mileage for the foreman in picking up 
the men and driving them to the project and $253.50 
was spent for basic tools such as safety helmets, gog- 
gles, saws, lumber, paint and hardware. 


ASSISTANCE SAVINGS 


In an attempt to assess the program on a monetary 
basis, the following facts become apparent. Com- 
paring the total cost from November 1959 to March 
1960, the period of the work relief project, with cor- 
responding months a year before, it was found that 
$15,118.94 less was spent by the department during 
this work relief project period. If the total general 
relief aid expended from November 1958 to March 
1959 for those individuals who became eligible for 
other assistance programs during the work relief 
period is subtracted, there is still a decrease in costs 
of $8,855.07. If the cost of materials, tools and trans- 
portation is subtracted from this total gain, one still 
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arrives at a substantial reduction in costs of $8,317.81. 
Also, during this five month period of the work 
relief project, an average of 85.2 families a month 
received general relief assistance. For the same five 
months in the prior year the aid granted in the gen- 
eral relief program averaged 135.1 families per month, 
or a difference of 49.9 families per month less during 
the work relief program. The 85.2 families a month 
who received aid during the five months’ experiment 
is also under the average monthly caseload of 94 
families during the years 1955 to 1958 inclusive. 
The work relief program was continued for the 
second year, and from November 1960 to March 1961 
aid was given through the general relief program to 
a total of 411 families, with an average monthly 
caseload for the five months of 82.5 families. During 
this period of time, there were 21 individuals who 
time or another. 
Nine individuals either refused certification to the 


worked on the program at one 


work project, preferring to seek employment and 
self-sufficiency, or they obtained employment after 
a short pericd of time. Again, it is difficult to assess 
the number of individuals who were stimulated 
towards self-help because of the work project. As in 
the previous year a number of regular, general relief 
applicants of past years faile! to request aid during 


the work experiment pericd. 


TABLE 


1958-1959 1959-1960 


First Work 


1960-1961 


Second W ork 








Year Lelief Year Lelief 

Expendi- Case- Expendi- Case- Expendi- Case- 

tures load tures load tures load 

Nov. $ 4,912.87 8 $ 6,021.50 8&3 $ 3,489.47 458 
Dec 7,478.82 131 4,348.15 88 2,658.27 61 
Jan 9,470.07 144 4,692.80 89 4,659.62 9] 
Feb 11,091.13 160 4,384.11 77 6,750.29 106 
March 6,300.82 143 4,688.21 93 9,143.89 95 
$39,253.71 676 $24,134.77 427 $26,701.54 411 

Average 135.1 85.2 82.5 


A study of the above table indicates that in the 
second year of the work relief project 411 families 
received assistance for an average cf $2.5 families a 
month. This average is 2.7 families less than the first 
year of our project and 52.6 families a month less 
than the number in the 1958 to March 1959 period 
when there was no work relief program. For the five 
months of the second year of our project, a total of 
$26,701.54 was spent, which is $2,566.77 more than 
the first year’s project period and $12,552.17 less than 
the November 1958 to March 1959 period when there 
was no work relief. 


The decrease in caseloads for the last two years 


cannot be attributed to more stringent requirements 
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in obtaining aid. In fact, during this time a uniform, 
standard budget with ‘higher food allowances had 
been developed and _ utilized. 

Appropriate work clothing was provided to the 
crew when needed. The men worked a total of 1969 
hours. Fifteen acres of white pine were pruned and 
25 acres were cleared in timber stand improvement. 
They cleared and burned brush on 20 acres of land 
in preparation for future tree planting. Two miles 
of forest roads were widened and repaired and a 
small wooden bridge was built in the timber stand 
improvement area. Ten additional acres were cleared 
for the park site which was built the previous year. 
Two additional outdoor toilets, two picnic tables and 
park bench were also built for the picnic park site. 
The men assisted in cutting and loading 1500 Christ- 
mas trees which were sold by the county. Finally, a 
portable shelter house for the work relief crew was 
constructed so that they could be housed while eating 
their lunches during inclement winter weather. 

Total costs for transportation amounted to $638.32 
which must be subtracted from the gains realized in 
the general relief costs for this second project period. 


STIMULATING SELF-HELP 


During both periods of the experiment, aid has 
never been refused because the individual refused to 
be certified for the work relief program. Neither 
has it been necessary to issue a non-support warrant 
for any individual who refused employment yet re- 
quired financial assistance, although three persons 
were warned that non-support warrants would be 
issued for failure to support their families as well as 
for refusal to work on the project. These three indi- 
viduals worked on the program and became self- 
sufficient as soon as possible. There is no way of 
judging the numbers of potential relief recipients 
who have not requested aid as a result of the work 
relief program. As the caseloads of past years are 
analyzed, one sees individuals who received aid regu- 
larly year after year during seasonal periods of un- 
employment who are now self-supporting. There 
have been graphic illustrations of individuals who, 
although they received relief in the past on a regular 
basis, state that they would not want to be on the 
work relief project because “I can make more on 
my own. 

Those of us in social work must be realistic and 
objective in the dispensing of public funds, appre- 
ciating the fact that all aid programs are based on 
need. With continual changes in cultural patterns 
it appears to me that there is an ever-increasing 
dependency on government to meet people’s needs, 
and the positive qualities of personal initiative and 





desire for independence have somewhat diminished 
as cultural traits. For example, it is not uncommon 
for individuals to refuse employment when they can 
receive about the same amount of aid through their 
unemployment compensation. The certification to a 
work relief project does stimulate some individuals 
to employment simply because they can earn more 
through their own efforts. Some people need this 
stimulation and, therefore it can be used for its con- 
structive values. The issue should not be clouded 
by a feeling that this is a negative method of helping 
people to self-help. If work relief decreases the overall 
costs of general relief assistance and provides financial 
gain to the county government in the financial, social 
and recreational values of the work project, let us 
accept this as a gain. 


FInaNciAL BENEFITS 


These projects for the two five-month periods were 
not “make-work” efforts of little value. In an ap- 
praisal of the potential monetary value to the county 
government, the following cost analysis was obtained 
by the local federal forester: 

In pruning the white pine stands for a total of 
40 acres, the value of the timber would potentially 
increase 25 percent to 75 percent when it becomes 
marketable. In using prevailing costs, and with a 
conservative estimate of the potential board feet to 
be sold, the 25 percent minimum increase in value 
would be $200 per acre or $8,000. 

Twenty-five acres of pine and maple were im- 
proved by cutting out trees of poor form, defective 
trees or trees of inferior species, producing a faster 
growth rate and better quality of the more desirable 
and valuable trees. Depending on the site and type 
of trees improved, their value can be increased two 
to six times. In our case the trees will potentially 
double in value with an increased gain of $30 an acre. 
As the site was dense with vegetation, the future 
marketable trees would not have produced enough 
board feet to make it practical for a commercial 
cutter to buy. In that case, we probably will realize 
$60 an acre or $1500. 

The county park site of 22 acres would never have 
been developed, since no special funds would be 
appropriated for this purpose. It would cost $10 
per acre to clear the site or $220. Also, it is impossible 
to place an actual monetary value on the recreational 
and scenic values to the public in ownership of this 
resource. 

The cost of cutting and loading 1500 Christmas 
trees would amount to $.10 a tree or $150; three 
park benches and two tables at $30 each or $150; four 
outside toilets at $40 each or $160. 
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Twenty acres were cleared and burned for tree 
planting at a probable cost of $7 an acre or $140. 
Without the labor force, the land would not have 
been cleared and planted. Potentially the mature 
timber will produce one cord an acre a year at pre- 
vailing costs of $5 a cord or $6,000 in 60 years. 

Finally, the widening of two and _ three-fourths 
miles of road by 33 feet would cost $40 an acre or 
roughly $420. If all these potential financial gains 
are added up, it is a total of $10,740 to $16,740, 
covering a span from the present to 60 years hence. 
If this is done every year the potential wealth of 
the county government will increase immeasurably. 


Human BeEner its 


There is another important positive factor which 
must not be overlooked. The men on the project 
who are not negatively oriented receive a great deal 
of satisfaction. They remain breadwinners of the 
family. They are occupied in worthwhile, construc- 
tive ventures. A number of the men have expressed 
great satisfaction in being able to work on the project. 
These are the men who do not want to receive with- 
out giving in return. These are the individuals who 
find their lives meaningless, frustrating and depress- 
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ing when their only activity for three to five months 
of the year is to come for their relief vouchers once 
a week. 

Our department feels that our limited experiences 
have shown the great value in augmenting this project 
within the general relief program. Further, we are 
of the opinion that our experiences can be translated 
to welfare departments that do not have such a 
project. No matter what the county setting, we are 
sure that with serious thinking and ingenuity, worth- 
while projects can be developed. This project is prac- 
tical, has brought about economies in general relief 
administration, and has met the physical and _psy- 
chological needs of those individuals who want to 
be employed but cannot because of periods of un- 
employment. It has also been a stimulus to those 
who would have been satisfied with a general relief 
standard of existence if no effort was involved on 
their part. 

The community’s positive acceptance of the works 
program has enhanced its acceptance of the general 
relief assistance program. From our experience, we 
strongly recommend serious consideration of such 
programs by other communities. 








tration, planning, and research. 


work practice. 





THE FLORENCE HELLER GRADUATE SCHOOL 
for 
ADVANCED STUDIES IN SOCIAL WELFARE 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 


Waltham, Massachusetts 


ADVANCED STUDY leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy or Doctor of Social Welfare. 


THE AIM of the curriculum is to train social workers for leadership positions in areas of adminis- 


ENROLLMENT is limited to graduates of schools of social work holding Master's degrees. 
A SOCIAL POLICY ORIENTED course of study emphasizing the basic issues affecting social 


APPLICATIONS for admission for the school year beginning September 1962 are now being re- 
ceived. A limited number of scholarships and fellowships are available. 


For catalogue, application, or further information, write to the 


OFFICE OF THE DEAN 

The Florence Heller Graduate School for 
Advanced Studies in Social Welfare 

Brandeis University 

Waltham 54, Massachusetts 
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Legislative Developments in the States 


This has been an active year in state public welfare legislation. In two 
lengthy reports, this and one appearing in its July issue, PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE has sought to report as fully as possible on these developments to 
its readers. Reports are based on material submitted by state welfare depart- 
ments, supplemented in the section on Medical Assistance for the Aged by 
information from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


HE dynamic quality of today’s public welfare 

programs, the ferment going on in this field, and 

the interest in it by state legislatures are readily 
apparent in this report. Broad reorganization is being 
undertaken in some states; others are initiating some 
quite new steps, particularly in regard to rehabilitative 
services. It is interesting to note that one state may 
be instituting a form of administrative organization 
quite similar to that just being abandoned by another. 
Looked at as a whole, these reports show that public 
welfare throughout the country is continually being 
reassessed and adjusted to adapt to changing condi- 
tions and new knowledge. 


ADMINISTRATION 


California. A total of $1,110,000 in state and federal 
funds was allocated by the 1961 Budget Act to pay for 
the administrative cost of county welfare activities 
designed to strengthen, extend and improve public 
welfare services and their administration. The State 
Social Welfare Board and the department are re- 
quired under the new statute to develop and publish 
criteria for the submission and approval of county 
plans. Such plans would be initiated and designed by 
each county. The department-is required to report 
to the 1963 Legislature on the progress achieved 
under the various county plans. 

County plans must assure that: the activity will be 
directed by the county welfare department; state 
funds will not be used to replace or reduce county 
funds currently applied to administration; qualified 
personnel will be employed; an adequate record 
system and methods of analyses to permit evaluation 
of activity results. The statute gives priority to the 
following: efforts to minimize administrative differ- 
ences in programs; a family service program with 
particular attention to family relationship difficulties; 
employment training, counseling and job placement 
activities; rehabilitation and self-care services; home- 
maker services; coordination of professional services; 
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caseload management and case classification; protec- 
tive and preventive services; participation in com- 
munity service programs. 

Legislation with an appropriation of $200,000 was 
passed authoriziing the State Department of Social 
Welfare to make funds available for educational leave 
or scholarship stipends for county employees and also 
to offer in-service training programs to county wel- 
fare departments. The conditions under which the 
board of supervisors may grant an employee of the 
welfare department an educational leave of absence 
were modified, requiring that the employee execute 
an agreement to return for one year of county service. 
The employee may or may not be required to execute 
bond by the county. 

A bill was enacted permitting any county to mail 
a certificate of eligibility to any recipient as often as 
monthly, enclosing a stamped envelope for its return. 
Provision was included requiring the county to visit 
the family and assist in the completion of the form 
if the mailed copy had not been returned within 10 
days. If the recipient then refuses to complete the 
form, a warrant for the following month may be 
withheld pending clarification of eligibility. The 
bill provides that any person signing the form con- 
taining any material which he knows to be false is 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Connecticut. The commission to study Connecti- 
cut’s welfare laws was reestablished. The welfare 
commissioner was empowered to make regulations 
to carry out the programs for which he is responsible. 
The Estate Administrator was transferred to the 
Attorney-General’s office. The Interstate Compact 
on Welfare Services was adopted. 

The welfare commissioner was empowered to estab- 
lish standards for town general assistance programs. 
The four-year settlement provision was abolished. 
Work relief programs were approved as reimbursable 
general assistance expenditures. The rights of persons 
on state Indian reservations were clarified, as well as 
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the powers and duties of the State Welfare Commis- 
made for 
responsible practices and procedures for the recruit- 


sioner in this matter. Provisions were 
ment of out-of-state domestic or household employees. 

State employees were granted (effective July 1, 
1961) annual increase of $200 ($180 if in first year of 
state service). The state assumed the cost of em- 
ployees’ medical and surgical insurance. 

The State Department of Welfare budget was re- 
duced by 72 positions from the Governor’s recom- 
mendation. This reduction will be felt particularly 
in child welfare programs. 

Significant legislation which failed to pass included 
a proposed investigation of the State Department of 
Welfare; 


of general assistance; a bill to establish a Citizens 


recommendation for state administration 
Commission on Human Resources; several bills to 
establish a family court and to make other tunda 
mental changes in the state court system. A law pro- 
posing that the department be enabled to recover some 
funds from the estates of former recipients when the 
estate is being liquidated was killed in committee. 

Florida. Funds were appropriated for scholarships 
to send proved staff members to school to gain 
advanced training, improved supervisory skills and 
learn restorative and rehabilitative casework. The 
State Department of Welfare was given an appropria- 
tion for distribution of surplus food to the needy. 
(The appropriation was substantially less than the 
amount needed.) 

Legislation which failed to pass would have sub- 
stantially increased the number of employees and 
added substantial salary adjustments for all personnel. 
Requests for 518 more employees were made. 

Also failing passage was an appropriation for con- 
tinuation of the service to dependent children in an 
emergency and to provide shelter, food, clothing and 
other emergency welfare services in a civil defense 
emergency. Funds to implement an on-the-job train 
ing program to improve the way the department's 
employees do their jobs and to provide orientation 
expenses in introducing new employees to their work 
failed to pass. 

Illinois. Work relief programs which previously 
were permissive were made mandatory for general 
assistance recipients. These relief programs are to be 
closely related to the retraining needs of general 
assistance recipients. 

The Public Assistance Emergency Revolving Fund 
was increased from $25,000 to $250,000, making pos- 
sible expansion of emergency assistance to applicants 
in acute financial need who have proved their eligi- 
bility for assistance under one of the federally-aided 
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programs but who need aid before receipt of their 
first assistance grant. 

The most significant bill on administration, pro- 
posing abolition of the Illinois Public Aid Commission 
and transfer of its functions to a Code Department of 
Public Assistance, failed to pass. Another administra- 
tive measure which failed provided for the transfer 
of responsibility for administering the general assist- 
ance program in the 30 townships in Cook County 
to the Cook County Department of Public Aid, com- 
pleting the centralizing begun in the 1957 legislative 
session which transferred general assistance for the 
City of Chicago to the county department. 

Other bills failed which would have provided: (1) 
an increase from one to two years in the state resi- 
dence requirement for general assistance, OAA, AB 
and APTD; and (2) a requirement that fingerprint: 
be taken of public assistance applicants to “preven: 
duplication of grants.” 

Two bills substituting an Advisory Councii on 
Public Assistance for the Legislative Advisory Com- 
mittee and appropriating $40,000 for the Council were 
vetoed. (See also MENTAL HEALTH) 

Louisiana. Provisions were re-enacted relative to 
the method of appointing curators for incompetent 
persons who are public assistance applicants or 
recipients, 

Massachusetts. The general laws were amended 
making mandatory the Welfare Compensation Plan 
regarding regular step-up rate increases provided in 
the plan for employees of boards of public welfare. 
This amendment now requires all boards of public 
welfare to meet the minimum compensation and 
annual step-up rate increases to the maximum in 
the plan established for the individual city or town 
by the Welfare Compensation Board. 

Bills providing for state reimbursement of 75 per 
cent in the general relief program and for state 
administration of all public assistance programs were 
referred for study. 

Michigan. Legal settlement between counties was 
eliminated but state settlement requirements retained. 
Persons with state settlement will be granted reliei 
at the expense of the county where they live. 

Minnesota. Authorization was given for any county 
welfare department to establish a work relief program. 
An increase of $8,081,234 over the last biennium 
appropriation brought the total appropriation for the 
Department of Public Welfare to $113,729,952; $64,- 
678,987 for operation of institutions; $49,050,965 for 
the state’s share of public assistance, child welfare and 
central office accounts. Failing to pass was a bill pro- 


viding for an interim commission to study public wel- 
fare programs. 
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Missouri. Appropriation was made of the requested 
amount of $107,891,070 of state funds for the Division 
of Welfare for the 1961-63 biennium, and the director’s 
annual salary raised from $10,000 to $15,000. Statement 
of powers and duties of ‘the Division were revised, 
including the content'of the 1956 service amendments 
to the Social Security Act. Several improvements to 
the State Employees’ Retirement System were passed. 
Surplus commodity distribution by any city or county 
was authorized, with the state to pay one-half the cost 
of distribution. 

Nebraska. Under new laws passed, the Division of 
Public Welfare is abolished as of January 1, 1962 and 
a Department of Public Welfare established. Admin- 
istration is transferred from a three-member board 
and director to a Director of Public Welfare, to be 
appointed by the governor on a non-partisan basis. 
He will be required to have seven years of experience 
in public welfare administration and will have a 
five-member advisory committee, also appointed by 
the governor. The Department of Public Welfare was 
authorized to enter into reciprocal agreements with 
other states regarding establishment and loss of legal 
settlement by applicants and recipients in OAA, AB 


and APTD. 
New Hampshire. New 


Hampshire public welfare department was also pro- 


Reorganization of the 


vided in recent legislation. It establishes a Depart- 
ment of Health and Welfare, combining under one 
Commissioner of Health and Welfare the present 
department of public welfare, state health department, 
state mental hospital, the state school, the division 
of alcoholism and state child guidance clinics. This 
is to be effective by proclamation of the governor 
no later than July 1, 1962. 


Purchase of marriage counselling services from 
specific private social agencies to a limit of four 
counselling visits was provided by a bill appropriating 
funds for this purpose to be handled by the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. Referrals to the private 
agencies may be made by the courts on a voluntary 
basis. 


North Carolina. Increased appropriations were 
made for OAA, ADC and APTD, permitting de- 
velopment of improved budgeting procedures and 
increased payments. The state appropriation to aid 
county welfare administration was more than doubled 
over the previous biennium. A $30,000 appropriation 
was made to provide scholarship loans for profes- 
sional social work training for staff of county depart- 
ments of public welfare; the loans ($1,600 in-state 
and $2,000 out-of-state for the academic year) will be 
cancelled by a year’s service in a county department. 





Social Work Supervisors— (4) 
for area offices to teach work- 
ers, participate in public rela- 
tions and community organ- 
ization. Policies and stand- 
ards are uniform throughout 
the state. Consultation avail- 
able from state office. Chance 
to participate in a challeng- 


South Dakota's 
Child Welfare 


Program Needs: 


Caseworkers— (14) To carry gen- 


Adoption Unit Workers — 
(2) Need people to hold 
group meetings, do intake 
and study interviews. Offer 
in-service training and su- 
pervision. Adoptive pro- 
gram understood by total 
staff. Unit workers are 
placed in area offices. 
MSW required. Experience 


ing period of agency growth. 
MSW and experience as case- 
worker are required. Salary 
range $6000-$7500. Can 
hire above minimum depend- 
ing On supervisory experi- 
ence. 


Increased appropria- 
tion makes expansion 
possible. 


Merit System ezxami- 
nations are open for 
all these positions. 








eral child welfare caseload. Su- 
pervision available. Workers are 
usually placed in area offices. 
Opportunity for much individ- 
ualism, ingenuity and creative- 
ness. Uniform. policies and 
standards throughout the state. 
Closely knit staff. High morale 
with other agencies. Will ccr- 
sider one year of graduate study. 
Salary range $4920-$6120. 
MSW salary range $5400. 
$7200. Can hire above min- 


imum depending on experience. 


preferred. Salary range 
$5400-$7200. Can hire 
above minimum depending 
on experience. 


Apply to: 
Director 


Division of Child 
Welfare 


State Department of 
Public Welfare 


State Office Building 
Pierre, South Dakota 
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Oregon. A bill to reorganize the State Public Wel- 
fare Commission failed to pass, but $10,000 was 
appropriated to the Legislative Fiscal Committee to 
study the public assistance program. Legislation which 
did pass included a biennium appropriation of $49,- 
844,770 to the State Public Welfare Commission, 
replacement of the Public Assistance Fund by a 
Public Assistance Account in the General Fund with 
appropriations subject to an allotment system. ‘There 
was also an amendment to the Welfare Recovery 
Division Law to permit that section of the Office of 
the Attorney General to initiate, investigate and 
prosecute for fraud and overpayment cases without 
request from the State Public Welfare Commission. 
Amendment of the Relative’s Responsibility Law 
includes a new system of judicial review and for- 
giveness of 50 percent of unpaid liability which had 
accrued prior to August 20, 1957. 

A new comprehensive law to regulate city and 
county work relief programs involving public assist- 
ance recipients was passed, also one to permit counties 
to provide surplus foods to public assistance recipients 
as well as specified income groups not receiving 
public assistance. 

Under a new law, a male over 18 commits a mis- 
demeanor if he habitually accepts subsistence or 
lodging in the dwelling of a female welfare recipient 
to whom he is neither married nor related. 

Pennsylvania. To continue the process begun when 
the Departments of Welfare and Public Assistance 
were merged in 1958, a commission was created to 
formulate a plan for the proper organization of 
public welfare services in the counties and the proper 
division of responsibilities between the state and the 
counties, to codify the welfare laws and to submit 
legislation on all three matters. 

The Department of Public Welfare was authorized 
to assist in setting up local planning councils, consult 
with local groups in the establishment and operation 
of social welfare programs and to grant funds to such 
programs on the basis of formulae which include 
ratios of public and voluntary support. 

Still active but not passed at the time of this writing 
was a bill reducing the residence requirement from 
12 months immediately prior to application to 12 
consecutive months during the past five years. 

South Carolina. The appropriation for general 
assistance was increased by $240,000. 

Wisconsin. The State Department of Public Wel- 
fare includes social welfare, public assistance, child 
welfare, mental hygiene, and corrections and the most 
significant measure is the budget bill. Not only does 
it provide operating funds for the next biennium, 
it also is an excellent example of the extent to which 
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appropriation measures direct and control program 
development. It makes possible a well planned effort 
to fill some of the gaps and somewhat to strengthen 
prevention and treatment within the fields of mental 
health, public assistance, children and youth, and 
corrections. 

Specific inclusions are the staffing and operation 
of new institutional Kettle 
Moraine School for Boys near Plymouth, the new 
Wisconsin Correctional Institution (a Medium Se 
curity Prison), at Fox Lake, a Children’s Psychiatric 
Treatment Center in Madison, and a juvenile forestry 


facilities, such as the 


camp near Black River Falls, and conversion of an 
available building in Waupun to minimum security 
housing for overflow population at the Wisconsin 
State Prison. It also means the increase in number 
of patients that can be cared for at the new Central 
Wisconsin Colony and Training Schoo! in Madison. 

Funds are provided for expansion of the Com- 
munity Mental Health Clinics program. An im- 
proved treatment program for adolescents at the 
Mendota and Winnebago hospitals will overcome 
the present lack of special programming for the 
growing number of teen-age patients. The parole 
board will be strengthened and augmented in number. 
The probation and parole field service will be more 
nearly adequately staffed. Institutional staff such as 
psychologists, social workers and teachers within the 
various institutions will be augmented in numbers. 
The Division for Youth will be 
enabled to provide intensive case work services to 


Children and 


wearly 140 children who have major emotional and 
behavior problems, but cannot receive intensive service 
with the present staff. The Wisconsin Child Center 
for dependent children at Sparta will have an in- 
creased number of positions to reorganize and im- 
prove its program of cottage life. 

A significant development is the increased emphasis 
on research, both by provision of funds for the new 
Central Colony where 14 staff members will work 
full time on research and the causes and treatmeit of 
mental retardation, and by the provision to the de- 
partment of a pioneer apprepriation of $30,000 for a 
new program of social and administrative research 
projects within such areas as juvenile delinquency, 
group counseling techniques, foster home care and 
rehabilitative techniques. Also when the new Treat- 
ment Center for Emotionally Disturbed Children is 
opened its operation will contain a considerable re- 
search element in cooperation with the University 


Medical School. 


A measure of significance to the county welfare 
departments was the proposal to increase the per- 


centage of state participation in costs of administering 
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all welfare programs including child welfare, as well 
as public assistance, and ether related welfare services. 
This bill failed of passage. 

In the field of general relief, measures looking to 
state participation to the extent of the legislatively set 
percentage of the cost of relief administered by the 
counties or localities failed adoption. A bill to reduce 
the residence requirement also failed. 

A new development for the State Department of 
Public Welfare is the grant of authority to enter into 
borrowing and lease agreements to assist in financing 
and constructing needed institutions and institution 
buildings. 


AGING 


Connecticut. Eligibility was established for public 
assistance for persons having hospital care for 42 days 
in mental or tuberculosis hospitals. Bond funds for 
housing for the elderly were increased. The one year 
state residence requirement for OAA was abolished 
(also for ADC and AD). 

A proposed reduction from $600 to $300 as the maxi- 
mum personal property a public assistance beneficiary 
may possess failed to pass. 


Florida. 


failed which would have improved services to the 


Several important legislative proposals 
aged. These included funds to provide adequate nurs- 
ing home care to recipients by having the department 
make payments (expected average payment of $175 
a month) direct to the vendor of the service; demon- 
stration projects to provide foster home care for 300 
adults; homemaker service for adults in four counties; 
an appropriation for investigation of state mental hos- 
pitals, to conserve both human and tax resources. 

Illinois. The legal ceiling on Old Age Assistance 
grants was removed and the basis for standards mea- 
suring need and determining the amount of the 
grant was clarified. The language of the bill reinforces 
other Code provisions in regard to standards, preclud- 
ing cuts in standards at time of short appropriations 
and including provision that the standards “shall take 
account of the buying and consumption patterns of 
self-supporting persons of low income” as determined 
by U.S. government departments and other national 
authorities and “Assistance payments shall not be 
reduced except for changes in (1) cost of items in- 
cluded in the standards, or (2) the expenses of the 
recipient, or (3) the income or resources available to 
the recipient.” 


A new article was added to the Public Assistance 
Code providing for a lien on the real property of OAA 
recipients for the full amount of assistance paid. The 
lien is in addition to the state’s sixth class claim, which 


is retained, applying to personal as well as real prop- 
erty. A bill amending the responsibility of relatives’ 
section of the Code provides that information sub- 
mitted by legally liable relatives must be made under 
oath and is subject to perjury if false information is 
given. (This provision applies to relatives in other 
public aid programs as well as OAA.) 

A bill permitting an OAA applicant to take a lie 
detector test as proof of age failed to pass. 

Massachusetts. General laws were amended to pro- 
vide that the Commonwealth, acting through the 
State Housing Board, may enter into a contract with 
a housing authority for state assistance to finance the 
cost of projects to provide housing for elderly persons 
of low income. This amendment increases the Com- 
monwealth’s guarantee and annual contributions for 
housing for elderly persons. 

Legislation referred to the next annual session in- 
cluded increasing allowances for monthly transporta- 
tion of OAA recipients and bills to eliminate or re- 
duce financial contributions of children for support 
of parents in recepit of OAA or MAA. 

Minnesota. OAA burial allowance maximum in- 
creased from $150 to $200. A prepaid burial fund not 
to exceed $500 per person may be established through 
deposit in the County Social Welfare Fund. Pro- 
vision was made for a geriatrics center and another 





CHILDREN’S SERVICES CONSULTANT 
Opening in the Children's Services Unit of a 
progressive state agency for the blind. Primary 
responsibility would be in working with family 
and children's agencies throughout the state in 
an effort to assist them to accept blind children 


Worker would 


and their families as clientele. 
also serve as social work consultant to nurses, 
home teachers and counselors working within the 


state agency program. 


M.S.W. required, with specific experience in working 
with problems of children and their families. Some 
experience in community organization would also be 


helpful. 


Salary $6600-$7920, plus travel expenses; paid 
vacation, Public Employees Retirement System. 


APPLY TO: Mr. John Henle, Chief 


Division of Services for the Blind 
Ohio Department of Public Welfare 
85 South Washington Avenue 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
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facility for geriatric patients by conversion of former 
TB facilities. 

Missouri. A bill to establish a state commission on 
aging failed to pass and bills to increase property 
maximums and the maximum payment in OAA died 
in a House committee. 

Nebraska. Here also a provision for increasing 
maximum OAA payments was defeated. 

New Hampshire. A permanent Governor’s Council 
on Problems of the Aging was established with an 
executive secretary who will be a member of the 
staff of the Department of Public Welfare. 

North Carolina. There was clarification on the 
time periods in which action to recover OAA liens 
must be brought, but a bill to repeal the OAA lien 
law failed to pass. 

Pennsylvania. For the first time the legislature 
appropriated funds ($216,000) for grants to counties 
for non-institutional programs for the aged, to include 
homemakers, foster care, counselling and other serv- 
ices. Licensing of boarding homes was extended to 
“personal care” homes in which simple supervision 
is provided in addition to board and room, (See also 
MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE AGED and 
MEDICAL CARE) 

Wisconsin. In the field of aging, the most sig- 
nificant legislation passed was the creation of a Gov- 
ernor’s Commission on Aging. A bill to remove the 
maximums for old age assistance, aid to the disabled 
and aid to blind, sponsored by the department, was 
held over for further consideration at the recessed 
Fall session. 

Reinstatement of residence of eligibility for OAA 
was provided for if a person returns to the state after 
less than one year’s absence. 


BLIND 


Connecticut. Effective July 1, 1962, the $85 earned 
income exemption will be applicable. The definition 
of blindness was up-dated and standardized. Author- 
ization for the provision of assistance to blind electors 
at voting machines was passed. The statutes relating 
to the Board of Education of the Blind were clarified. 
including a provision for the confidentiality of its 
records. 

Illinois. A bill passed exempting the cash surrender 
value of life insurance with a face value of $1,000 or 
less in determining the amount of assistance a blind 
recipient may receive. 

Bills to increase Blind Assistance standards by 10 
percent and to exempt from financial responsibility the 
parents of Blind Assistance recipients who are over 
21 failed to pass. 

Missouri. Earned income exemption in Aid to the 
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Blind raised from $50 a month to the first $85 of 
earned income, plus one-half of that in excess of $85, 
In addition the maximum of $10,000 on total property 
was removed; cash and security maximum of $1,000 
and $2,000 changed to a personal property miaxi- 
mum of $1,500 and $2,500 and it was specified 
that determination of value of personal property shall 
exclude the home of the blind person or spouse, 
burial lot, real or personal property used directly by 
the blind person in remunerative employment, and 
clothing, furniture, household equipment and personal 
jewelry. Another bill makes it possible to use the 
same examiners for Blind Pension recipients as to 
determine vision for AB, removes the $5.00 limitation 
on the examination charge and the requirement that 
the cost of the examination be taken out of recipient's 
first check. 

Nebraska. This state also passed the above revision 
on earned income in AB to conform to recent changes 
in federal law. A law which failed to pass would 
have removed the present $100 maximum on BA 
payments and relieved brothers, sisters and parents 
of their legal obligation to support applicants and 
recipients of blind assistance. 

North Carolina. In addition to revising the law 
to conform to the new federal regulations, as above, 
the specific limitation on amount of payments was 
deleted to allow up to the maximum of 
matching. 


federal 
Another bill established procedure for 
appointment of a personal representative for an AB 
recipient on same basis as provided in 1959 for OAA, 
ADC and APTD recipients. 

Oregon. A new act will replace on January 1, 1962 
the present Aid to the Blind legislation. Provisions 
include a minimum grant of $85 a month exclusive of 
medical, surgical and hospital care; that an otherwise 
eligible applicant is eligible if he becomes blind while 
in Oregon or has been a resident of the state for 
three years preceding date of application. 

Pennsylvania. Amount which may be spent in 18 
months on a single remedial eye case was increased 
from $250 to $1,000. 

South Carolina. There was a $50,000 increase in 
the appropriation for AB; $25,000 increase of that for 
treatment and training. An act was passed permitting 
all blind residents to fish or hunt without a license. 

Wisconsin. The legislature passed a joint resolution 
urging the department to increase the rate of pay for 
blind workers employed in the shelter workshop at 
Milwaukee. Another bill made an appropriation for 
payment to the Milwaukee City Library for providing 
library services for the talking book program tor the 


(Continued on page 169) 
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A New Look 


MELA VUICICH 


at ADC Revitalizes the Agency 


This is a reassuring and stimulating report of how one county welfare 


department was able to reduce costs and improve services at the same time 
by developing greater efficiency through more effective use of the policies, 
staff and other facilities already at its disposal. Miss Vuicich is the county 


director. 


His is the story of how one county, plagued for 

years by a sense of dissatisfaction with its own 

performance in the ADC program, and aware of 
the rising community concern at the rapid growth of 
the ADC caseload, decided to do something abvut the 
situation. 

A foster care study which had been made in Santa 
Fe County two years previously by the Child Welfare 
League of America had brought out the fact that 
children had been in foster homes too long without 
a permanent plan. The thought that perhaps ADC 
cases had been receiving assistance too long without 
a plan occurred to the county welfare department 
staff. The county department had learned from the 
study that it is important to ascertain first what the 
status of each case is and then try to do somehing 
about it. 

As in most counties, the caseloads were high and it 
was not possible to follow up on complaints made by 
the community. The feeling among the staff was 
that if smaller caseloads could be assigned to the 
workers, then more intensive casework services would 
be available to help families use resources and _re- 
habilitation services to become self-supporting. 


SpeciraL ADC Project 


The state welfare department, upon hearing the 
county’s plea, gave approval for a Special ADC 
Project. This was on an experimental basis to see 
what could be done with smaller caseloads. The 
county felt that if 100 cases were studied by two 
workers, better and more conclusive results could be 
obtained; but the state agency felt that only one 
worker could be hired for this purpose, and it gave the 
county approval to hire a former caseworker. The 
county also transferred one of the workers from 
regular duties to the Special Project. These workers 
were not professionally trained, but were ones who 
showed special aptitude in the field of social work 
and who had experience with the agency. 


In preparation for the project a complete survey 
was made of ADC cases. It was found that out of a 
total of 610 cases, 478 lived in the city of Santa Fe. 
In the interest of both time and travel expense, the 
staff decided the project would be confined to the city. 
From the 478 cases, 100 were selected, with the help 
of the Research and Statistics Department, repre- 
senting the major problems. The caseload was divided 
into four groups 


Total in City Selected for Project 


Broken Homes 261 55 
Unmarried mothers 140 30 
Incapacitated Fathers 63 13 
Children's Problems 14 2 

478 100 


A caseload of 50 was assigned to each of the two 
workers and they were instructed to continue servicing 
the case regardless of where the family moved within 
the city. This method would give continuity of serv- 
ices and also prevent the client from moving only to 
avoid a particular worker. As cases were closed for 
various reasons, applications from intake were assigned 
to these workers. 


ProcepurE FoLLowEpD 


As the first step, the workers assigned to the Special 
Project were instructed to summarize each of the cases, 
emphasizing the length of time that the family had 
been known to the agency, what the problem was 
initially, what the agency did to assist it, what the 
problem was at the inception of the project, and who 
the members of the household were. 

In reviewing the summaries, the supervisor of the 
project selected professional material for the workers 
to read. This dealt with alcoholism, desertions, in- 
capacitation, and unmarried parenthood, as these were 
the areas which presented the most problems. By this 
method, the workers were helped to understand the 
general problem before attempting casework services 
on specific cases. Simultaneously, a complete review 
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of community resources was made so that the workers 
were well acquainted with them. The agency’s re- 
sources and services were also reviewed, including a 
complete review of policies and procedures as they 
related to the ADC program. 

Consultation with Child Welfare Services was set 
up on a planned weekly basis. By this method, the 
workers in the Special Project not only had individual 
supervision through the public assistance supervisor, 
but also group consultation through Child Welfare 
Services. This consultation seemed to have the effect 
of influencing the thinking of the workers in both 
programs beyond the project itself and strengthening 
both. Thus, the divisions within the county agency 
began working more closely together. Early in the 
project, the families that had been selected for the 
study were visited by the worker to explain to them 
the intent of this endeavor. Almost without an ex- 
ception, the workers were well received by the clients 
and very soon they began to know the families much 
better than was ever possible before. 

The consultation with Child Welfare Services meant 
the public assistance workers were able to give services 
to children in their own homes so that the child did 
not go to Child Welfare for foster home placement. 
Through it the workers also learned to detect prob- 
lems in their early stages, and then do preventive 
work. 

In supervision with the public assistance supervisor, 
emphasis was placed on the application of policy and 
procedure. In both consultation and supervision, 
emphasis was placed on the fact that persons receiving 
ADC grants had a responsibility for the care of their 
children. They also had a responsibility for the kind 
of care that they were giving their children. It was 
emphasized that parents had a legal responsibility 
for their dependents and that this responsibility could 
not be transferred to someone else. The workers soon 
recognized that perhaps unconsciously the agency 
had been subsidizing poor care of children through 
ADC grants. They began to realize that “a check 
from the welfare department” was not itself an 
answer. The workers had time to see the problems in 
ADC families and learned to utilize the services of 
the Child Welfare Division, Child Development 
Center, and other community resources. 

The project started in February, 1960, and by the 
end of the same year 25 percent of the cases had been 
removed from the rolls. The reasons for the closures 
were varied. With the small caseloads, the case- 
workers were able to make more frequent visits to 
the home and to know the families better. There was 
time to consult the doctor regarding medical care for 
the incapacitated father, and to help follow through 
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on his recommendation which eventually returned the 
parent to his job. There was time to look for the 
absent parent, and to help him assume his responsi- 
bility for his family. There was time to give con- 
sultation to a working mother with regard to the 
type of care she had for her children. There was time 
to spend with the mother who had received assistance 
through the agency for many years and to acquaint 
her with the fact that when her children were grown, 
ADC would no longer be available, and then to plan 
with her for her future. There was time to spend 
with these mothers to help to motivate them to find 
jobs and take care of their own needs. 


Fraup REVEALED 


By May of 1961, 40 of the original 100 cases had 
been closed. (As of this writing, this number has 
increased to 51.) Twenty of these closures involved 
families who were rehabilitated or motivated to find 
employment sufficient to meet their needs. There were 
13 cases where there was evidence of fraud. It was 
found that some of these cases had been concealing 
resources. For instance, women who had been work- 
ing had not reported either full time or part-time 
employment. The workers found that employers, too, 
had concealed information regarding employment and 
wages. By having more time to follow up on clues 
given by members of the community, they found that 
some of the women had set up a relationship with a 
man similar to that of the husband and wife. It is an 
agency policy that if there is an employable man in 
the home, he is responsible for the children whether 
they are his children or not. Several such cases were 
closed in the project. 

It was also learned that the whereabouts of the 
father were known in some instances even though 
the mother had stated he had deserted and his where- 
abouts were unknown. As a matter of fact, in some 
instances it was determined that the man was con- 
tributing towards the support of his children even 
though the mother had denied this. Some cases were 
also closed because the mother refused to file charges 
of non-support with the district attorney in accordance 
with agency policy. It was interesting to note that not 
one of the cases that were closed appealed the decision 
of the county office. 


Oruer Stare CatcH Fire 


The results of the project were so well received by 
the other staff members that they were motivated to 
develop skills with which to do something about the 
ADC cases in their own caseloads. It was not possible 
to give the required intensive work with their large 
caseloads, therefore, it was agreeable with the staff 
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that some of them take smaller caseloads made up 
of ADC cases only, while other staff members with 
larger caseloads would be responsible for all the other 
categories. . 

In September, 1960, three caseloads of 100 ADC 
cases each were set up for the workers who showed 
more aptitude in working with children and patience 
in dealing with the deserting fathers, while caseloads 
of approximately 200 cases were set up for the workers 
who worked more comfortably with the aged, blind 
and disabled. In this way the agency utilized the 
strengths of all of its workers, and good results were 
obtained because for the first time the workers were 
given an opportunity to concentrate on the types of 
situations for which they felt they were best suited. 
From what was learned in the special projyect—that 
a change in thinking, attitudes, and ideas were 
possible—and with the specialization of case assign- 
ment, changes were reflected in the attitudes of all 
the workers. In seven months, approximatcly 60 
cases out of the 300 had been helped to leave public 
assistance. 


New Steps on APPLICATION 


The staff began to look at applications with more 
care, too, as they realized that it would be fruitless to 
work only on the active cases. Approvals carelessly 
handled would soon build up the load with people 
who might be able to help themselves if more atten- 
tion could be given them at the time of application. 
Therefore, a policy was adopted in the county that 
each approved application be read by the supervisor 
and discussed in an individual conference with the 
worker if there was any question on eligibility or if 
there was an indicated service noticed by the super- 
visor, but overlooked by the worker. 

It was also agreed that a complete periodic review 
be made on each ADC approval within 90 days. The 
staff felt that this period was very important for the 
following reasons: some of the pressures present at 
the time of intake have been relieved by then and the 
family can more effectively use the services of the 
agency; quick follow-up needs to be made to help 
the family adjust to the limitations and implications 
of its public assistance grant and to evaluate further the 
resources within the family. Statistics showed that 
60 percent of the ADC applications were denied and 
only 40 percent approved as a result of the revised 
method of handling cases. Prior to that, it was 80 
percent approved to 20 percent denied. 


ACHIEVEMENTS FOR STAFF, AGENCY AND COMMUNITY 


The most important change has been the attitude 
ot workers toward agency policies. They now can see 


the value of the policies and have learned to apply 
them with the proper intent. These workers, like the 
Special ADC Project workers, began to place re- 
sponsibility with the parent and began to look at 
resources more carefully than had been the practice 
prior to the initiation of the project. 

The supervisory staff began to look at its methods 
of supervision, and the whole standard of performance 
improved tremendously. It was particularly noticed 
that more care was taken in the selection of staff, and 
that a more careful summarization was being made 
of the records that were read. More effective planning 
was used in staff development and staff meetings, 
which proved to be important tools in supervision. 

Once the community began to learn that something 
was being done about ADC cases in the county and 
that the workers were concerned about what was 
happening to people as well as to tax funds, the 
relationship between the Department of Public Wel- 
fare and the community improved. The newspaper 
gave some very positive reporting and it was gratifying 
to note that in Santa Fe county the ADC loads had 
decreased by five percent, while on a state-wide basis 
there had been an increase of 10 percent. 

The project has brought about a change in philoso- 
phy and as a result the client has profited because he 
is helped to understand his problem better; there is 
more skilled handling of his problem; more efficient 
service is rendered to him; there is an increase in 
awareness of his needs; and more services are avail- 
able to him because the workers are better able to 
utilize the resources of other agencies and organiza- 
tions in the community. 

The worker, too, has profited because he has a 
better understanding of his job; he has a deeper under- 
standing of human behavior; he has more awareness 
of the meaning of behavior; he has more security and 
deeper satisfaction in his job as he has learned that 
the agency does back him if he applies policy and 
procedure correctly. 

The county department has gained too, increased 
quality of performance; more efficiency and better 
administration; and a closer relationship with other 
agencies. The taxpayer has profited in this endeavor 
for he is assured of more efficient use of tax money; 
he is assured that those persons who are eligible for 
assistance are receiving the needed services, and there- 
fore that he is getting the most out of each tax dollar 
that is appropriated for public welfare. 


Register now for 


ROUND TABLE 


November 29-December 2, 1961 








Federal Funds for Foster Care 


This is a statement of policy adopted August 11, 1961 by the Board of 
Directors of the American Public Welfare Association. 


HE First objective of public welfare services to 

families and children is to maintain a child in 

his own home, or in the home of relatives. This 
requires skilled casework services and other resources, 
such as adequate financial assistance, homemaker 
services, day care, adequate housing and_ protective 
services. When children cannot remain in their own 
homes foster care should be provided. All of these 
services should be administered under liberal policy 
and eligibility requirements. 


As a means of stimulating further development of 
sound foster care programs, various proposals have 
been made for providing federal grants to supplement 
state and local funds. Foster care of children is costly 
and is an increasing drain on state and local public 
funds. To provide adequately for this service, there 
should be a sharing of the financial burden by 
federal, and state (and local) governments. What- 
ever method is utilized to make federal funds avail- 
able, certain basic standards should be preserved, the 
following of which are particularly important: 


1. The principal objective of foster care is the 
return of the child to his own home or, if this 
is not possible, the provision of a permanent 
home for him through adoption or through 
planned long-term care. 


2. Foster care is a specialized type of service within 
a public welfare program, used only at a particu- 
lar time in a child’s life when care is required 
outside his own home, and should be available 
equally to all children needing this type of care. 


3. A child should not be removed from his own 
home and placed in. foster care for economic 
reasons alone. 


4. When foster care is being considered for a child, 
skilled casework services are required to reach 
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a sound decision as to the need for such care. 
Such services are also required to select the 
proper facility, to supervise the child during 
placement, including services to foster parents 
and institutional personnel, and to work out a 
permanent plan best for the child and his parents. 


During the time the child is in foster care, 
special attention should be given to the preserva- 
tion of ties between the parents and the child 
and to the support of the child in foster care 
to be carried by the parents. 


The agency providing foster care of children 
should have at its disposal a wide range of 
facilities to meet the special needs of children, 
such as boarding homes, including subsidized 
homes, adoptive homes, group homes and spe- 
cialized institutions. 


A foster care program should give recognition to 
special needs and problems of children, including 
the physically and mentally handicapped and 
those of minority groups. 


Adequate funds should be available for foster 
care of children, together with a flexible pattern 
of beard rates, governed by administrative policy 


rather than by statute. 


Since the majority of children in foster care 
come from broken home situations, research is 
needed on the causes of family breakdown and 
the kinds of that 
strengthen family life. 


services will stabilize and 


To attain the above objectives, foster care should 
be administered within the framework of an 
adequate state-wide licensing law. 
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Where Does the Caseworker's Time Go? 


R. J. BARTOW 


Even though this report is of a very limited study—based on one caseworker 


in a county department for only one month—tt is of interest because of the 


detailed information it records. It points out sharply the financial responsi- 


bility carried by the individual worker—in this case nearly $12,000 in the 
one-month period. It also, by implication, illustrates the difficulty of provid 
ing restorative services to clients when the caseload is as high as 150. 


x the purpose of determining the amount of 
responsibility and the extent of a caseworker’s 
Luzerne 
County, Pennsylvania, selected what was considered 


workload, the local administration of 


a typical caseload to study. The period covered by 
the study consisted of a calendar month and included 
22 work days. 

On the opening day of the study, the caseload was 
made up of the following cases: 


TABLE | 

No. of Month!) 
T) pe Cases Grants - 
Old Age Assistance Cases 34 $ 1,903.40 
Aid to Dependent Children Cases 39 4,976.20 
General Assistance Cases 14 844.40 

Total & Permanent Disability 
Cases 33 1,577.20 
Blind Cases 19 1,330.00 
Nursing Home Cases 12 1,024.20 
Total 151 $11,655.40 


The table shows that this caseload represented total 
monthly grants of $11,655.40. Over one-third of the 
cases had income adjustments or were receiving sup- 
plemental aid from the department. In other words, 
53 cases had some resources to consider, amounting 
to $2,243.79 per month. Considering these two figures 
—grants and income adjustments—the recipients had 
demonstrated needs recognized by the department 
amounting to $13,899.00 monthly. 

It was further determined that should the depart- 
ment provide a flat grant, or allow to all recipients 
its present maximum, an additional $2000 monthly 
in grants would be expended. 

During the month seven new cases were added, 
three cases discontinued and three cases transferred to 
another worker, resulting in a net change of one case. 
Due to changes in the resources and needs of the 
recipients, and inclusion of additional persons in the 
active cases, 31 grant changes were made, increasing 
by $355.10 the monthly grants. 
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Of interest was the source of income adjustments 
to the 53 cases on the opening day of the study as 
indicated below: 


TABLE Il 
No. of Month!) 


Cases Adjustment Sourc: 
17 $ 680.10 Old Age Benefits and Old Age 
Survivors Insurance 
3 119.20 Old Age Survivors Disability Insurance 
2 321.60 Unemployment Compensation 
5 237.75 Veterans Administration Pensions 
10 145.55 Legally Responsible Relatives 
l 25.00 Non-applicant 
l 10.00 Voluntary contribution 
l 59.00 Business 
l 164.70 Court Order 
6 78.52 Wages 
5 27.37 Room Rent 
] 75.00 Estate 
53 $2,243.79 


The above information indicates, on a monthly 
basis, the financial responsibility of a caseworker to 
the administration and the community, and the need 
of the worker to be aware of budgeting regulations 
in addition to the importance of establishing and con- 
tinuing other eligibility factors. 

Another phase of the study on the opening day 
was to determine the length of continuous assistance 
to these cases. As was expected the old age assistance 
cases showed the longest period of continuous assist- 
ance. Approximately one-third of this group had been 
on assistance continuously for over 10 years; one-third, 
three to 10 years; and the remaining one-third less 
than three years in this particular category. The 
average age of this group was over 72. 

The Aid to Dependent Children program, or those 
cases where children of school age are deprived of 
support through disability, separation, desertion or 
death of the wage earner showed that approximately 
50 percent were continuously on assistance for less 
than one year in this category. The analysis indicated 
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Because 
of the relative newness of Nursing Home and Total 
and Permanent Disability Cases no tabulation was 


a similar situation for general assistance. 


made of these categories. 
CaseworKER’s ACTIVITIES 


The third phase of the analysis dealt with the 
changes within the caseload and the activities neces- 
sary by the caseworker during the 22 work days of 
the study. 

The worker held 22 interviews in the office with 
37 persons, for various information pertaining to 
eligibility. 

Nature of office interview: seven Employment, 10 
Eligibility for inclusion in an active case, four Infor- 
mation service only to non-recipients, one other. 
During the period the worker had 43 telephone 

contacts in the office. Type of telephone contacts: 
seven with legal relatives, eight doctors, one landlord, 
27 recipients. 

The worker went to her district on four different 
days of three, three, three and four hours, for a total 
of 13 hours. In that time she interviewed in the 
homes of 18 active cases and travelled approximately 
125 miles by personal auto and public transportation. 
Type of home interviews: 13 redeterminations, one 
home application, one first home visit after authori- 
zation, three casual home visits. 

The above information indicates the extent of the 
worker’s personal contacts with individuals during 
the course of her duties as a caseworker in this one- 
month period. The following information deals 
primarily with the details of operations of a clerical 
nature required by the system being followed in the 
county. 

During the study period nine active cases were 
transferred between categories, necessary because of 
federal participation in the program. Transfers of 
from Blind 
Pension B to Blind Pension M, one from Aid to 
Dependent Children to General Assistance, one from 
Aid to Disabled to Aid to Dependent Children, four 
from General Assistance to Aid to Disabled, two from 
Aid to Disabled to General Assistance. 


active cases between categories: one 


Because of the changes in the needs of the recipients 
and transfers between types of assistance, 42 authori- 
zations were prepared for the regional accounting 
office. 

Number of changes and amounts involved in 
monthly grants: four Old Age Assistance grant 
changes, +22.50; 22 Aid to Dependent Children grant 
changes, +$244.10; one General Assistance grant 
change, +$36.00; two Aid to Disabled grant changes, 
— $26.50; two Nursing Home grant changes, — $26.00; 
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Total grant changes, +$355.10. In addition, there 
were nine authorizations because of transfer between 
category and two removing presumptive eligibility 
on two blind cases. 

Attention to the use of forms proved very interest- 
ing in the study. It was determined that the depart- 
ment has 80 different state social service forms neces. 
sary for the operation of its programs. The local 
administration uses 20 additional mimeographed 
forms supplementing the state forms, or a total of 
100 different forms. During the study period the 
worker completed and released 112 forms of 18 differ- 
ent types. In addition, the worker prepared eight 
personal letters requesting information of a medical 
nature, On insurance, or pertaining to relatives. 


Case RECORDING 


In any analysis of the duties of a caseworker, the 
use of the record, its narrative and forms is of the 
utmost importance. 


As a final phase, through the analysis of an ade- 
quate sampling, several statements can be made and 
conclusions drawn. Noting the following table, it was 
determined that the worker found it necessary to 
dictate at least one entry and as many as nine nota- 
tions .in two-thirds or 105 records of the caseload 
during the period of the study. 

It was encouraging to find that the worker did 
group the various entries, giving the proper marginal 
dates and dictated them during a single dictation 
period. The 249 figure in the following table there- 
fore does represent the number of actual case entries 
but should not be considered as representing the flow 
of records in and out of the case record files. 


TABLE III 
NUMBER OF CASE RECORD ENTRIES, INDIVIDUAL 
CASES BY TYPE REQUIRING ATTENTION, 
FREQUENCY DURING THE STUDY PERIOD 
Total OAA Blind ADC GA AD. NH 
No. of record 


entries 249 24 24 99 49 34 19 
representing 
Individual records 105 y 15 38 15 20 S 


With no criticism of the worker who participated 
in this study but rather for the benefit of line super- 
vision and as an indication of the need for more 
extensive training in case recording, the following 
statements are presented. It should also be noted 
that the following statements pertaining to recording 
are the result of case recording review not confined 


entirely to the period of the study or the records 
handled during the study. 
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Many individual entries in the narrative are un- 
necessary since they are a duplication of what appears 
on various forms. 


For example:— 
“Rent receipt ‘received indicating $30.00 per 
month for July 1960.” 
“All utility items are required.” 
“Wages of son, John, for the quarterly 
period April, May and June, 1960 indicate $190 
gross monthly with one dependent therefore no 
contribution can be expected.” 
“The new baby, John, was born March 1, 1960 
and included in the grant effective March 15, 
1960.” 


It was also noted that frequent entries were made 
of what might be called mechanics or protective 


recording. 
For example :— 
“Caseworker prepared a Form 289 and_for- 
warded to Legal Department.’ 
“Caseworker prepared Z2 and forwarded for 


authorization to &§ 5 60 
8/6/60.” 


clerical effective 

Although much of the above recording is incor- 
porated in and at the same time as proper eligibility 
factors are explained and social material presented, 
this practice is time consuming, unnecessary and 
requires much additional work in transcribing. When 
entries of this type are made separately, further loss 
of time is reflected in the flow of case records through 
the file department. 


Repetition is a further area that required atten- 
tion. It is believed that much of this could be avoided 
through proper preparation prior to dictation. It was 
felt that the narrative, supplemented by the forms, 
provides sufficient information to justify the worker's 
decisions and indicate a clear understanding of 
eligibility. 


The study has attempted to indicate the extent of 
financial responsibility, the multitude of clerical 
details and to point out a few suggestions for improve- 
ment in a caseworker’s job. 


It is recognized that the short period of 22 work 
days indicates a considerable variety of duties but they 
are not nearly all-inclusive. There are others, some 
of which are listed below, that are rather extensive 
and occasionally present a challenge. 


1. Presentation to the county board of a rela- 
tive’s waiver for support. 

Preparation of summary for referral to an- 
other agency. 


Nm 


3. Appeals to the county board pertaining to a 
staff decision. 

4. Preparing application for burial. 

Establishment of a trust for burial in lieu of 

insurance. 

6. Handling auditor general’s exceptions. 

7. Field examiner’s reports. 

8. Preparation of Aid to Disabled material for 
state office review team. 

9. Nursing Home summary 
county medical consultant. 

10. Preparation of summary for request for spe- 
cial appliances and _ prosthetics. 


VI 


for review by 


Finally, one wonders from the above information 
what background, experience and education is best for 
a caseworker in the public welfare agency—social 
service, clerical, accounting, public relations, legal, 


nursing ... or a combination of all. 


MANPOWER 


(Continued from page 138) 


graduate students right now. If applications increase 
substantially, efforts in all likelihood will be made to 
establish some of the 


schools will strive to help with in-service training. 


new schools. Furthermore, 

But the ability of the schools to meet these demands 
will depend in large part on the availability of addi- 
tional funds, as well as on the cooperation of public 
welfare leaders in government and private life. 

Recruitment. Moreover, suitable persons in sufh- 
cient numbers must want to obtain social work train- 
ing. In planning for more intensive recruitment, 
there are some heartening facts: 

The schools are now recruiting most successfully 
from among mature persons with some post- 
college work experience. 

The majority of students are women—at a time 
when industry is drawing more women into the 
labor force. 

More young people are finishing college—a_neces- 
sary step to advanced social work training. 

Many untrained or partially trained workers, now 
working chiefly with assistance clients, indicate 
their desire for training. 

Thus there is an expanding group of persons al- 
ready interested in social work. Stimulating leadership 
in arranging for training opportunities is already 
being provided by the Council on Social Work Edu- 
cation. 

Financing. The costs of training 32,000 additional 


workers may seem beyond state means at the present 
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time. But here is a look at the economics of training 
for public assistance. 

In the fiscal year 1961, fewer than 35,000 workers 
handled the distribution of about 314 billion dollars, 
These 


million persons in the most 


in federal, state, and local assistance funds. 
workers served about 7, 
desperate kinds of need. Yet fewer than one-fifth 
(18 percent) of these workers had any social work 
training that would qualify them to provide services 
that would lessen dependency, prevent further de- 
terioration, and limit the effects of need on individuals, 
families and communities. 

In the long run, the costs of dependency in money 
alone—not to speak of the far more serious waste in 
human /ives—are much higher than the costs of 
training workers to reduce this dependency. 

In April, the Congress recognized this fact by pass- 
ing a bill which extends, through June 1963, the 
1956 amendments authorizing federal participation 
in state training costs. It also raises the federal share 
in these costs from the 1956 stipulation of 80 percent 
to 100 percent. 

The amount of the federal grants will of course 
depend on the actual appropriations still to be made 
by Congress, but they will provide a start in training 
programs. It is up to public assistance agencies and 
individuals in public assistance to be ready to make 
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Master of Social Work 

A professional two-year curriculum, largely ge- 
neric. Field instruction available in family case- 
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Doctor of Social Work 
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maximum use of whatever 


money may be made 
available for training. 

People in public welfare are all deeply convinced 
of the need for more, fully trained, professional staff. 
We need not “talk to ourselves”—or to one another— 
any more on this point. But, in many instances, it 
may be necessary to convince the state legislature and 
the general public of the imperative need for training 
in public assistance. One can honestly say that, if 
money is made available to train additional public 
assistance personnel, there will be much-needed pro- 
gress in improving the welfare of the nation’s neediest 
people. 


NEWCOMER 


(Continued from page 144) 


part of his behavior is incompatible with the patterns 
of his new environment. We will need the courage to 
see which of two ways of conduct is the healthier. 
Changes we attempt to stimulate in the newcomer 
will not come through force. If we have conviction 
that our way is better and will really be advantageous 
to fulfilling the hope that motivated the newcomer 
to move out from the security of his old home, we 
may proceed confidently in the knowledge that his 
goals and ours are one. If not, we must re-examine 
our methods. 

In addition to assuring the newcomer his inalienable 
rights as a human being, what specifically can public 
welfare offer the newcomer to assist him in achieving 
the goal for the universal hope of a better life? | 
believe we must recommit ourselves to seeking and 
maintaining adequate levels of income maintenance 
and standards of assistance; to efhicient and humane 
administration of those standards; and to a broad spec- 
trum of rehabilitative and preventive services for all 
people in the community, offered by well-qualified 
staff able to communicate verbally and culturally with 
the newcomer in our midst. 


Causes OF DEPENDENCY 


Again, there is nothing new in this proposal. It 
merely serves to emphasize in our provision of pre- 
ventive services the urgent need for us to attack the 
real causes of dependency, not only as they relate to 
the newcomer but for all people. We have moved 
ahead a bit shamefully, increasing our budgets and 
expanding our services without giving a proportion- 
ate share of our energies, knowledge and material 


resources to attack those conditions in a community 
that give rise to and perpetuate dependency. To be 
sure, this is not the exclusive responsibility of public 
welfare; but I propose that we assume a leadership 
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role in identifying where an attack may be made 
on conditions conducive to dependency. The lack of 
full opportunities in housing, in employment and 
in education are especially acute for newcomers; 
this lack of full opportunity brings*them to the rolls 
of public welfare and tends to support reliance on 
public assistance as a pattern of existence. 
Segregated slums in run-down parts of the 
“central city,” with a concentrated population of the 
class, race or ethnic 


same economic group, have 


segregated schools. Children in segregated slum 
schools are deprived of the educational opportunities 
that are their right. Most newcomers, and particularly 
non-white newcomers, are still deprived of full oppor- 
tunities to enter certain occupations or to advance 
beyond certain levels. 


IMMEDIATE AcTION NEEDED 


In my judgment, it is folly any longer to concen- 
trate on gradualism in improving the human rights 
of any sector of our population in any section of our 
country. We must assure full employment oppor- 
tunities, full educational opportunities and full hous- 
ing for all people. And, in so doing, the newcomer, 
like all of us, will be a beneficiary. The social action 
role of the public welfare administrator and his asso- 
ciates becomes clear. Who better than they know the 
sore spots of community living, the restrictions on full 
opportunity for full living among those who are 
newcomers? To the extent that the public welfare 
administrator lends his knowledge and understanding 
of the needs of people, and the special needs of new- 
comers in their pursuit of a better life, to that extent 
will he improve the lot of all the people. 

Public welfare must become more aggressive in 
making available to every one of its citizens democ- 
racy’s obligation of full opportunity. With a full 
spectrum of rehabilitative and preventive services 
available to all people in need, with sufficient staff 
qualitatively equipped to offer these services, and 
through leadership in reversing community condi- 
tions that militate against people realizing the full 
life, public welfare in partnership with a variety of 
community institutions and resources can effectively 
carry its responsibility to the newcomer. And in so 
doing, it carries its responsibility to the welfare of 
our nation. 


CULTURAL PATTERNS 


(Continued from page 148) 
has two children by this marriage. They are living 
with her parents. She lived there too, until her condi- 
tion become so apparent that her parents demanded 





that she move away, in the interest of protecting her 
young girls. 

“Mrs. E. met the father of her unborn child last 

summer. It happened that a group of sailors came in 

from one of the South American countries, and were 
refreshing themselves at the bar and grill which 
she frequents. Matters got a bit out of hand 
after several drinks. .. . She did not get his name. .. .” 

These two excerpts by no means begin to illustrate 
either the extent of personal disorganization or family 
breakdown in the considerable number of persons 
public welfare serves. But I hope they might illustrate 
the fact that the failure of these people to approximate 
the norm of our society, their failures to adjust in 
socially acceptable ways, represents trial and error. 
They made attempts at solution of their problems as 
they see them; they used the tools with which they 
had been provided. Their social tools were inade- 
quate. Likewise, was the adjustment they made. 
In desperation to cope with such tremendous human 
failure and get at solutions, it appears that frequently 
these fumbling and inadequate efforts are described 
as culture patterns. 

It is most important to be clear on the distinction 
between culture pattern and social problem. Again, 
they are not necessarily synonymous. To me this 
conduct is more a demonstration of the fact that if 
society does not prepare an individual, through oppor- 
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tunities provided in an adequate socialization process, 
via its various social institutions, then that individual, 
when faced with the pressures of fulfilling basic human 
needs, will use the means at his disposal. Wherever an 
individual has not been prepared to survive in a 
socially acceptable way, his conduct usually eventuates 
in a social problem, or social problems. And there is 
nothing more expensive to the individual or society 
than unhappy living. 


SoctaL Work Musr Catt on Oruers 


Since the functions of social work as a profession 
and as a social institution arise from the malfunction- 
ing and failures of society’s other social institutions, 
it would seem that social work might be much more 
direct and forthright, both from the point of inter- 
preting the situation to the larger community and in 
the content of services to the clients. It is conceivable 
that a worker might experience feelings of discourage- 
ment about some of the adult ADC clients. But what 
about the children? If an individual has not had a 
satisfying experience with the business of living 
successfully in his society, how can he guide his off- 
spring toward achieving an experience that will be 
much better unless special help is given in this 
direction? 


Does this not mean that perhaps public welfare 
services must direct more effort toward securing much 
more cooperation from those social institutions whose 
failures so definitely are responsible for this social 
dilemma in the first place? Social work cannot do 
the job alone, and it is shortsighted to think it either 
could or should. I am conscious of much that is being 
done with selected cases. I believe the profession can 
extend considerably its excellent methods of working 
cooperatively with other social institutions—those that 
are also functionally charged with the responsibility 
for assisting persons approximate minimum living 
standards—persons who themselves do not have the 
personal equipment to achieve and to hold to accepta- 


ble goals. 
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STATE LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 158) 


serviced out of 
Chicago. The legislature passed the authorizing legis- 


blind, which has heretofore been 


lation to permit raising the earned income exemption 
for the blind to $85 per month on July 1, 1962 in 
accordance with federal plan requirements. 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


California. A statute to increase the state share 
for children who receive care in foster homes was 
passed: share for such children handled through the 
county welfare department set at 67.5 percent of 
cost of care, not counting any cost exceeding the 
product of $80 multiplied by the total number of 
children who receive such care in each county during 
the month; share for children receiving foster care 
from an institution electing to file claims for cost of 
care directly with the Department of Social Welfare 
left at 67.5 percent but maximum claimable on any 
child raised from $75 to $85 per month. 


A new section was added to the Aid to Needy 
Children law requiring that case work services be 
made available to applicants immediately upon appli- 
cation. Subject to. amendments of the federal laws 
and regulations, a statute was passed permitting coun- 
ty governments to deduct the cost of the district attor- 
ney’s activities in relation to Aid to Needy Children 
from funds recovered or repaid from incorrect pay- 
ments. A statutory codification of existing regulations 
was approved governing the responsibility of step- 
fathers to include a man who enters into a spouse 
relationship to the mother of needy children although 
not legally married to her. A statute makes available 
to the applicant or his attorney or agency the applica- 
tion and supporting documents pertaining to the ap- 
plicant’s case. 

Contingent upon federal approval and revision of 
Title IV of the Social Security Act, a new law would 
permit a needy child to retain 50 percent of his earn- 
ings without deduction from the family grant. 

Provision was made to provide a clear legal base 
from which the necessary state regulations can be 
written qualifying certain children for continued re- 
imbursement when a child is removed by court action 
from a family receiving aid and placed in a foster 
home under the direction and supervision of the 
county welfare department. Other bills: require the 
county welfare department to discuss parental re- 
sponsibilities with the applicant at the time an appli- 
cation is filed to emphasize dependency reduction and 
rehabilitation activities; applying the penalties of per- 





jury to all supplemental facts provided by the person 
making application in behalf of the children; requir- 
ing the state Social Welfare Board to establish a scale 
of minimum contributions that a parent should be 
expected to make toward the support of his child 
who qualifies for Aid to Needy Children, to be dis- 
seminated widely to courts, district attorney's, county 
welfare departments and others upon request. (No 
county officer or court will be required to use the 
scale unless he desires to do so.) 

A statute passed requiring an absent parent to com- 
plete a financial statement of his current monthly 
income and his income and expenses over the past 
12 months, including all pertinent facts about his 
regular contributions toward support of the needy 
children. The penalty for violation of this provision 
was declared a misdemeanor. 

A new article on enforcement was created within 
the Aid to Needy Children Law which includes the 
following: the district attorney is required to take 
necessary actions to enforce the support liability of 
parents; initiation of any action against parents who 
remain in a caretaker role to the children may only 
be taken by the district attorney as a result of a 
request from the county welfare department; applica- 
tion for aid cannot be construed as a failure or refusal 
of a parent to carry out parental responsibility; civil 
action relative to paternity is provided; prosecution 
directed for unauthorized persons who receive or use 
funds intended for support of the family for a purpose 
which is not related to support or care of the family; 
district attorney directed to proceed with prosecution 
for contributing to the delinquency of a minor when- 
ever in the course of his investigation he determines 
that cause for such action exists; persons who will- 
fully, or knowingly with intent to deceive, make false 
statements or fail to disclose material facts in connec- 
tion with ANC are guilty of a misdemeanor; district 
attorney may apply to the court to enter a support 
order or to increase an existing order. 

Connecticut. Licensure power was given to the 
State Welfare Commissioner over child care facilities 
and child placing agencies. Temporary ADC was 
made effective July 1, 1961. Clarification made of 
statutes on education of retarded, handicapped and 
maladjusted children. Increased state payments au- 
thorized for care and education of children at New- 
ington Hospital for Crippled Children. Approval 
given to adoptions without agency placement in case 
of step-parents and blood relatives. Increased state 
financial participation was approved for girls com- 
mitted to the House of Good Shepherd. 

The legislature failed to pass: Interstate Compact 
on Placement of Children; appropriations to carry 
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cut statutory duties of State Welfare Commissioner 
in paying for care of non-committed children; major 
revision to bastardy laws, including eliminating word 
“bastard” from statutes, and the Uniform Act on 
Paternity; requirement for the state to reimburse the 
towns for full educational cost of committed children 
placed in the towns; establishment of a forestry camp 
for committed male children 16 to 21. 


Florida. A bill passed permitting ADC recipients 
to receive prescribed medicines by the vendor pay- 
ment method. 


Bills which would have increased funds to be spent 
directly on the care of children whose homes had 
failed them, appropriations for work in juvenile 
delinquency, to help emotionally disturbed children 
and to continue a homemaker service for children, 
did not pass. Also failing was a bill authorizing the 
department to commence an adoption placement 
service for children and a recommended appropriation 
designed to meet 100 percent of need for ADC grants. 


Illinois. The ADC program was expanded to 
include needy children of parents who are unem- 
ployed or have insufficient earnings. School attend 
ance of children between the ages of 16 and 18 was 
removed as an eligibility requirement. 

Suitability of the home provisions of the Public 
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Assistance Code were amended to provide that when 
a child is removed from his home by court order an 
ADC grant shall not be made during any period 
that the child is placed in or committed to any cor. 
rectional institution of detention home. The county 
department has authority to petition for the appoint 
ment of a guardian in “unsuitable home” cases. 

A series of bills affecting the support of dependents 
require the court to order support payments made 
to the Clerk of the Court in other counties, or to the 
Court Service Division of the Cook County Depart 
ment of Public Aid in Cook County, except in un- 
usual circumstances. 

The Public Aid Commission is authorized to estab- 
lish child care facilities for mothers who are working 
or taking a training program under the supervision 
of the Commission or of County Department of 
Public Aid in Cook County. The Paternity Act was 
amended to clarify the responsibility of the State's 
Attorney to represent the mother in paternity pro- 
ceedings upon her request and to enable the father 
to acknowledge paternity privately without going to 


5 


court. 

Legislation which failed to pass would have im- 
posed a lien bill on the realty interest of parents and 
other persons with whom an ADC is or was living 


and increased residence requirements to two years. 


(See also MENTAL HEALTH.) 


Massachusetts. An extension of ADC was provided 
to include needy children deprived of parental support 
because of the unemployment of parents. The amend- 
ment became effective May 1, 1961. 

The General Laws were further amended to allow 
an institution providing care to the parent or de- 
pendent child the right to initiate an application 
on behalf of such individuals to boards of public 
welfare and by allowing the institution the right of 
notice, hearing and appeal in the same manner as 
an applicant. In addition, provision is made for pay- 
ment for institutional care when an applicant dies 
before final eligibility is established (effective August 
17, 1961). 

Laws were repealed which allowed beards of 
public welfare to place children in foster home care 
so that these boards cannot place children for foster 
home care unless they are licensed by the Division 
of Child Guardianship of the State Public Welfare 
Department. 

An unpaid special commission was established for 
the purpose of making an investigation and study 
relative to the licensing of agencies giving day care 
to children, with report due by January 24, 1962. 

A bill failed to pass which would limit the amount 
of contribution required of an employed child in a 
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family receiving ADC. (The State Department of 
Public Welfare, however, administratively put into 
effect the basic provisions of this bill July 1, 1951.) 

Michigan. Adherence by the state to the interstate 
compacts on placement of children and on juveniles 
was defeated. Also. failing adoption were a number 
of bills to establish various kinds of work camps for 
unemployed or delinquent youths. 


Minnesota. An additional appropriation of $1,000,- 
000 was provided for building a residential treatment 
center for emotionally disturbed children and a recep- 
tion center for delinquents. There was amendment 
to previous legislation to validate adoptions of foreign- 
born children handled by juvenile court since passage 
of 1959 Juvenile Court Act. A bill was passed under 
which school districts may be reimbursed for board 
and lodging for a non-resident handicapped child in 
addition to transportation costs. 

Failing to pass was extension of ADC to children 
of unemployed parents. 

Missouri. A similar provision also failed to pass 
in Missouri. Two proposals which died in committec 
were ratification of the Interstate Compact on Child 
Placement and state aid to schools for school social 
workers. 

New Hampshire. Foster day care homes removed 
from the licensing responsibilities of the state welfare 
department. 

North Carolina. ADC program extended to chil- 
dren of unemployed parents and for certain children 
placed in licensed foster homes. 

Oregon. The same provisions were made by the 
Oregon legislature. In addition it passed a bill re- 
quiring the district attorney or the welfare recovery 
division to institute contempt of court proceedings 
when family support payments through the clerk of 
the court are overdue. Also, county welfare depart- 
ments now are required to cooperate with the welfare 
recovery division or district attorney in locating and 
prosecuting parents who have abandoned or are not 
supporting children receiving public assistance; the 
case record data to be made available to be limited to 
that pertaining to questions of support and prosecu- 
uon. 

A summer camp program for boys between 15 and 
19 was established for recreation and forest conserva- 
tion purposes, to be administered by the State Board 
of Forestry. 

Pennsylvania. New definition of county responsi- 
bility in child care is based on the definition recom- 
mended by the federal Advisory Council on Child 
Welfare. An annual appropriation was made for 
conducting educational classes for children of migrants 
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during and after the regular school term. It was 
provided that in adoption cases the court may dispense 
with the presence of the person making the place- 
ment if he is outside its jurisdiction. 

Transfer to forestry camps of boys committed to 
private or county training schools is to be permitted 
under a new law, as well as payment of gratuities up 
to 50 cents a day. Counties were authorized to 
transfer their institutions for juveniles to the state and 
the state authorized to accept one such from Allegheny 
County. An initial appropriation of $756,000 was 
approved for grants to political subdivisions toward 
salaries of probation and juvenile police officers, and 
for juvenile delinquency prevention programs. 

The Support Law was amended to limit liability 
on parents’ property to the assistance received by 
unemancipated minor children. 

South Carolina. Appropriation for foster home care 
was increased by $75,000. An act legalizing indentured 
apprenticing of minors was repealed. Provision was 
made for termination of parental rights when a child 
is voluntarily abandoned by its parents for more than 
12 months. 

Wisconsin. A bill was passed to authorize state 
payment of 100 percent of the cost of aid given to 
a child placed under ADC in a foster home in a 
county other than that of his residence. A Joint 
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Resolution was passed calling upon Congress to 
modify the Aid to Dependent Children Titled Social 
Security Act to permit payment of aid through 
vouchers rather than cash. 

Generally, bills looking to extension of ADC were 
not approved. One example is a bill to modify the 
one year residence requirement and another to make 
it possible for a child whose step-father is unable to 
support him, to receive aid to dependent children. 
A department drafted bill to authorize grant of aid 
to children whose fathers are unemployed in accord- 
ance with the recently enacted federal amendment 
was not introduced and did not receive consideration. 

Some changes in the State’s Children’s Code were 
passed including increasing to two years the maxi- 
mum period between the issuance of licenses to child 
welfare agencies; the exclusion of certain agencies, 
such as the hospitals and other institutions or agencies 
licensed by the State Board of Health, from the 
requirement of being licensed as child welfare agency; 
exemption of some specified persons from having to 
comply with a six month pre-adoption requirement; 
clarification of the law respecting court control over 
a delinquent child placed in his own home under 
supervision. 

One measure of significance that was passed by 
the legislature but vetoed by the Governor would 





New Opportunities 


Education, and Welfare 


openings for: 


SOCIAL WORKERS-—both generalists and special- 
ists in medical care, welfare services, administrative 
methods, staff development, and other areas. Travel 
and moving expenses to duty station may be paid 
for staff employed for these positions. Requirements: 
Master's degree in social work and supervisory, 
administrative, or consultative experience in a pub- 
lic or voluntary welfare or health agency, with an 
organized social work program. 


sas City, Chicago, Denver, and San Francisco. 


ington 25, D. C. 





in the Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, Department of Health, 


Broadening of the public assistance provisions of the Social Security Act make immediate 


PUBLIC WELFARE RESEARCH ANALYSTS— 
for designing and developing research projects, 
analyzing findings and conducting statistical re- 
search to assess public welfare programs. Require- 
ments: Progressively responsible social research 
experience in public assistance or child welfare or 
other social welfare or health programs. 


Positions are in the following grade and salary ranges: GS-9, $6435-$7425; GS-11, $7560-$8860; 
GS-12, $8955-$10,255; GS-13, $10,635-$1 1,935; GS-14, $12,210-$13,510. The positions are located in 
Washington, D. C., and in regional offices in Boston, New York, Charlottesville, Atlanta, Dallas, Kan- 


The Civil Service Examination requires only a submittal of an application. For additional informa- 
tion as to positions, requirements, and application forms, write to the Executive Secretary, Board of 
U. S. Civil Service Examiners, Bureau of Public Assistance, 330 Independence Avenue, S. W., Wash- 
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have given a juvenile court the authority to use its 
own staff in placing and supervising in foster homes 
children found to be delinquent. 

The Family Code Law enacted two years ago was 
amended and strengthened, but the bill proposing to 
establish a standing Family Law Committee was held 
over for further consideration at the recessed session 
in the autumn. 


Another bill to prohibit fees for adoption services 
also failed to receive legislative approval. 


CorRECTIONS 


Connecticut. Statutes concerning state operation of 
jails were clarified. Compensation of unemployed 
prisoners was set at 15 cents a day. The New England 
Interstate Corrections Compact was adopted. Stiffened 
penalties were authorized for prisoners found in 
possession of weapons and for rioting in correctional 
institutions. A Commission on Psychiatric, Psycho- 
logical and Counseling Services was established to 
serve adults in penal and correctional institutions. 


Bills proposing the elimination of capital punish- 
ment, the establishment of forestry camps for inmates 
of state prison and reformatory and creation of a 
State Department of Corrections did not pass. 


Michigan. Adherence to Interstate Compact on 
Retainers was approved. 


Missouri. Work camps were created in the state 
training school system. Failing to pass was a bill 
providing for indeterminate sentencing, and one for 
a referendum on abolishing capital punishment was 
reported Do Not Pass by a House committee. 


North Carolina. Prisoners under the work release 
program (working at regular jobs and returning to 
prison at night or when not working) will no longer 
have to be housed separately ‘from other prisoners, 
which is expected to increase substantially the number 
handled under this program. 


Wisconsin. Authorization was given to assist in 
disposition of intra-state detainers; to commit young 
murderers to the Wisconsin State Reformatory rather 
than to the State Prison; to pay increased compensa- 
tion to prisoners injured in the Prison Industries; for 
counties to cooperate in jails for female prisoners; to 
pay juveniles in the new Forestry Camp at the same 
rate as adult prisoners in forestry camps; to acquire 
a radar base with its expected use to be as a facility 
for rehabilitation of prisoners; and for the first time 
an appropriation to provide uniforms for correctional 
oficers with prisons. 





DisaBLED 


Florida. A bill failed to pass that would have 
removed the relative responsibility from the law, or 
added it to other public assistance programs. 

Illinois. The ceilings on disability assistance grants 
were removed. The basis for standards for measuring 
need and determining the amount of grant was 
clarified. (See Aging.) 

Minnesota. Removal of fixed maximum grant in 


Aid to Disabled failed to pass. 


Nebraska. Maximum aid to disabled payments in- 
creased from $65 to $75 effective October 1, 1961. 


South Carolina. Vocational rehabilitation services 
extended to those who are so handicapped as to re- 
quire institutionalization or the services of an at- 
tendant, to help them dispense as far as possible 
with these services and achieve the greatest degree 
possible of independent living. 

Wisconsin. The definition governing eligibility 
was somewhat further liberalized in the direction of 
conformity with the limits that would be approved 
under federal definitions. Another bill permits pay- 
ment of Aid to Disabled to a person for a year after 
he leaves the state, providing that the state where he 
goes reciprocates by granting aid to the disabled for 
a period of at least one year to persons moving from 
that state into Wisconsin. 


MepicaL AssIsTANCE FOR THE AGED 


This summary supplements the Medical Assistance 
to Aged report in the July issue of PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE. As of mid-August, a total of 18 states had 
this new program in operation. Eleven other states 
have authorization to establish a program, but are 
postponing its initiation for a variety of reasons: a 
future effective date in the law; no appropriation; or 
waiting for federal approval of the state plan. In 
the remaining jurisdictions, five legislatures are still 
in session, one is considering possible action although 
a bill has not been introduced, 17 adjourned without 
positive action, and two did not have sessions in 1961. 

Arkansas. A MAA program has been developed 
but the effective date has been postponed until funds 
are available. Maximum annual income for a person 
without dependents is $1200; with dependents, $1500. 
Equity in a home may not exceed $7500; all other 
personal and real property, $2500, and a cash reserve 
of $300 for the applicant plus $300 if he has depend- 
ents. Services provided include hospital and nursing 
home care, outpatient clinics, physicians’ and den- 
tists’ services, and drugs provided by a hospital to be 
used for continuation of treatment after discharge. 
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Neither inpatient nor outpatient care will be pro- 
vided for tuberculosis or psychosis. 

California. MAA will become effective January 1, 
1962. Details of the program are not available. 

Connecticut. The program will begin April 1, 1962. 
Income for a single person must be less than $1550; 
if living with spouse, $2200. Excess income must 
be applied toward the cost of medical care. Home- 
stead is excluded from consideration but other re- 
sources cannot exceed $900 for a single person; $1300 
if living with spouse. Services include physicians’ 
services, prescribed drugs, outpatient hospital or clinic 
service; inpatient hospital and nursing home care; 
visiting nurse care. (OAA medical care will no 
longer include long-term institutional care, which 
will be provided for all needy aged under MAA.) 
The patient is required to obligate himself to pay 
$100 for medical care during any calendar year in 
which application is made for MAA benefits. 

Florida. A plan for an MAA program was trans- 
mitted to the legislature by the State Welfare Board, 
without recommendation. Legislation was introduced 
but did not pass. 

Georgia. A law establishing MAA was enacted, 
but funds are not yet appropriated. 

Hawaii. The program of MAA became effective 
July 1, 1961. Details of the program are not available. 

Idaho. MAA became effective July 1, 1961. The 
amount of which an_ individual shall 
be eligible to receive during any calendar month 
“... shall be in relation to the amount by which the 
cost of such medical assistance 


assistance 


. exceeds a com- 
bination of one-twelfth of so much of the savings 
and cash assets . . . as exceeds $2000 plus so much 
of the income . . . as exceeds his ordinary monthly 
expenses and obligations, provided that any indi- 
vidual who owns in excess of $10,000 of savings and 
cash assets shall not be eligible.” Homestead property 
and automobiles are excluded if not of excessive value. 
Services include hospitalization (not to exceed 14 
days) and physicians’ services for contagious diseases, 
surgical conditions, and acute medical conditions, 
including acute complications of chronic diseases; 
limited amounts of physicians’ services in home, office 
and nursing home; nursing home care. 

Illinois. MAA became effective August 1, 1961. 
The basic income ceiling is $1800 plus $600 for each 
dependent; marketable or liquid assets are limited to 
$1800 plus $600 for the spouse and $400 for each addi- 
tional dependent. Excess income and assets must be 
applied to medical costs and in addition the applicant 
must pay 10°, of his allowable income and assets 
toward medical costs. Homestead, automobile and a 





limited amount of life insurance are excluded. Rela- 
tive responsibility is included. Services include in- 
patient hospital services and physicians’ services in 
home or office for up to 30 days after release from 
hospital. 

Iowa. Legislation has been passed authorizing 
MAA for persons whose income is too low after 
having paid at least $50 in the past 12 months for 
medical care to continue paying for what care is 
still needed, and who have no responsible relatives or 
person or society with contractual responsibility to 
provide care. No unmarried applicant may receive 
aid if his annual income after deducting medical ex- 
penses is over $1500; and no married applicant living 
with spouse if their income exceeds $2200. The bill 
does not have an appropriation and the legislature 
has now adjourned. 

Louisiana. MAA will be effective October 1, 1961. 
Details of the program are not available. 

Maine. MAA legislation became effective July 1, 
1961. Details of the program are not available. 

Maryland. The MAA program started June 1, 
1961 and is administered by the State Department of 
Health under a contract with the State Department of 
Public Welfare. income is $1080 for a 
single person, $1500 with one dependent, and $300 


Maximum 


for each additional dependent. The homestead is 
excluded; cash assets may not exceed $600. There is 
no relative responsibility provision. Services include 
hospital care, home and office visits by physicians, 
drugs, glasses for postcataract patients, and dental 
care exclusive of new dentures. 

Michigan. This MAA program was amended, as 
of July 1, 1961, to include home nursing care and 
nursing home care for a period not to exceed 30 days 
following hospitalization for an acute illness. The 
income maximum for a married couple was increased 
to $2500. (See July PUBLIC WELFARE for pre- 
vious summary.) 

Missouri. An interim committee of the legislature 
is to study the problem of providing medical assistance 
to the senior citizens of Missouri. Two bills to estab- 
lish MAA were reported “Do Not Pass” by a House 
committee. 

New Hampshire. MAA becomes effective October 
1, 1961. Details of the program are not available. 

North Carolina. A bill to implement the MAA 
program was introduced in the General Assembly by 
the State Medical Society, but failed to pass. 

North Dakota. The MAA program became effec- 
tive July 1, 1961. A single applicant with less than 
$1200 annual income or a married applicant and 
spouse living together with an income of less than 
$1800 annually are eligible. Income in excess of the 
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above amounts must be considered in determining 
eligibility. Personal property having a net value of 
less than $2500 will be disregarded. Of the personal 
property disregarded, $500 may be in cash for a single 
applicant, or $1000 cash for a married applicant and 
spouse living together. The recipient must have paid 
or obligated himself ‘to pay $50 for medical care 
during the 12 months prior to application. Services 
are comprehensive. 

Oregon. MAA benefits are payable beginning No- 
vember 1, 1961. Income of a single individual must 
be less than $1500; married couple, less than $2000. 
The same amounts apply to liquid assets. Homestead, 
automobile, limited amount of life insurance, and per- 
sonal property used in earning a living are excluded. 
Relative responsibility is not included. Services include 
hospital care including physicians’ services, not to 
exceed nine days annually (with a $65 per year de- 
ductible); limited amounts of nursing home care, 
home and ofhce physicians’ visits, and X-ray and 
laboratory services. 

Pennsylvania. The MAA program will become 
effective with the month following that in which 
federal approval is obtained. Maximum annual in- 
come for a single person, $1500; real and personal 
property, $1500, exclusive of homestead, furnishings 
and automobile; for couples, $2400 income and real 
property with the same exclusions, plus $500 addi- 
tional for each dependent child. For public nursing 
home care, income of $60 (sixty dollars) annually 
and $1500 in real property with identical exemptions 
which must be reduced to $500 exclusive of homestead 
and furnishings after six months of such care. Rela- 
tives are responsible, within a scale set by regulations, 
for six times the excess in any one year. Persons with 
incomes exceeding the set limit become eligible after 
spending six times the excess of hospitalization. Serv- 
ices include: 60 days inpatient hospital care in a single 
benefit period at actual cost or $25 a day; home 
hospital care for the illness causing hospitalization to 
be given by the hospital at $5 per day; visiting nurse 
service, on order of a physician, at $4 per call plus 
mileage, and care in public nursing homes (county) 
at cost. 

South Carolina. MAA legislation became effective 
in July. Details of the program are not available. 

Tennessee. MAA legislation became effective in 
July. Details of the program are not available. 

Utah. MAA became effective July 1, 1961. Maxi- 
mum income is $100 per month for a single person, 
$170 for a couple, and $210 for three persons. Liquid 
assets limited to $1000 for a single person; $2000 for 
married couple or family. Maximum value of real 
property is $30,000. Furniture, household and farm 





equipment, tools, and similar types of non-negotiable 
assets are excluded. Any medical procedure which 
costs less than $10 will not be proviaed through MAA. 
Services provided are hospitalization and physicians’ 
services in home, office or hospital. 

Vermont. A program will become effective in 1962. 
Details are not available. 

Wisconsin. Three bills to authorize the establish- 
ment of a medical aid for the aged program under 
the Federal Kerr-Mills Legislation were held over 
for consideration at the recessed Fall session. 


MepicaL Care 


Connecticut. The legislature enlarged the Hospital 
Cost Commission and made provisions for more 
liberal appropriations for computing reimbursable 
costs in general hospitals, convalescent hospitals and 
boarding homes for the aged. Authorization was 
granted to insurance companies to join together in a 
plan to offer senior citizens health insurance against 
major financial loss. State assistance was authorized 
for quadriplegics. A mechanism for dental insurance 
coverage was approved. A pharmacy code of ethics 
was adopted. Procedure was approved for donations 
of eyes for sight restoration and human bodies for 
medical research. State grants for care and research 
in cystic fibrosis were granted. Establishment of a 
Narcotics Advisory Council was authorized. 

Florida. An appropriation, previously granted to 
the State Board of Health, was granted to the State 
Department of Public Welfare for the hospitalization 
of public assistance recipients. 

Louisiana. The legislature established a state stand- 
ard setting authority for hospitals, placing licensing 
authority in the Department of Hospitals. 

Massachusetts. General laws were amended to pro- 
vide that the Director of Hospital Costs and Finances 
shall, after a hearing, determine at least annually the 
per diem rate to be paid to rest homes by the various 
departments of the Commonwealth, or by the various 
subdivisions receiving reimbursement from the Com- 
monwealth. 

Further amendments of the General Laws makes 
effective as of August 29, 1961 a provision that OAA 
recipients may have prescribed medicines and drugs 
supplied by a pharmacy of their choice, subject to the 
rules and regulations of the State Department of 
Public Welfare. 

Missouri. Bills to increase maximum grants by 
$10 for completely bedfast and totally disabled and 
for medical care for assistance recipients were defeated. 

North Carolina. Per diem vendor payments for 
hospitalization of OAA, ADC and APTD recipients 


increased from $10 to $16, as well as for public 
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assistance recipients who do not qualify for a monthly 
subsistence grant. 

Wisconsin. Two bills gave additional statutory 
protection to use and release of information from 
medical records in the state institutions. 


Mentat HEALTH 


Connecticut. Continuing liberalization of provisions 
on collection for care of patients in state humane 
institutions was approved. Also passed was legisla- 
tion providing for informal and voluntary admissions 
to state institutions for mentally retarded, and appro- 
priations for expanded state grants to diagnostic 
centers for the mentally retarded. State owned land 
was designated for camping facilities for inmates of 
state mental hospitals. The Commission on Alcohol- 
ism was fully integrated with the Department of 
Mental Health. The names of the state hospitals were 
changed to remove stigma. 

Illinois. A Department of Mental Health was 
created by the legislature to supersede the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. It has two divisions: (1) 
Division of Mental Health; (2) Division of Children’s 
and Specialized Service. The Mental Health Division 
includes all existing and to-be-built state mental insti- 
tutions. 

The Children’s and Specialized Service Division 
is subdivided into (a) Children’s Services, including 
Illinois Braille and Sight Saving School, Illinois 
Children’s Hospital-School, Illinois School for the 
Deaf, Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s School, 
Southern Illinois Children’s Service Center, Field 
Services, Child Welfare, and (b) Specialized Services 
including Illinois Eye and Ear Infirmary, Illinois 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, Illinois Visually Handi- 
capped Institute, Soldiers’ Widows’ Home of Illinois, 
and Services for the Visually Handicapped. 

The new legislation also requires, for the first time 
in Illinois history, that a qualified psychiatrist head 
the Department of Mental Health, with a salary of 
$27,500 per year. 

The first director’s term will expire in 1963. Future 
directors will have a four year term to overlap that of 
the Governor’s to provide continuing professional 
leadership independent of political changes. 

There was also created a Board of Mental Health 
Commissioners to supersede the Board of Public 
Welfare Commissioners. The new Mental Health 
Board will have the same responsibilities as its prede- 
cessor—to investigate all areas of mental health related 
to the Department of Mental Health, and to report 
its findings and recommendations to the Governor, 
the General Assembly and the public. The Governor 
shall also consult with the Board of Mental Health 





Commissioners on the choice of a Director of Mental 
Health. 

A new commission was created to study children’s 
services, to be composed of five members of the House 
of Representatives, five members of the Senate and 
five public members. No more than three members 
of each House may be of the same political party. 
The enacting legislation requires that they report 
their findings and recommendations to the Governor 
on or before February 13, 1963. 

Their duties will include the study and investigation 
of all aspects of the care, treatment and _ assistance 
services for children and their families conducted by 
governmental units; and the study and investigation 
of those services in relationship to that provided by 
private agencies. 

Other important bills in the children’s service area 
provide that the Department of Mental Health pay 
expenses for care in licensed private hospitals or child 
care institutions for mentally retarded and mentally 
ill children on state waiting lists. This is a pilot study 
financed by limited special appropriations. 

Appropriations totaling $206,091,308 were made to 
the Department of Mental Health. The original 
request to the General Assembly was for $206,531,958. 

Other legislation passed calls for the construction 
of mental health clinics in each of eight zones through- 
out the state. Funds for construction comes from a 
$150 million bond issue approved by the voters in 
November 1960. The centers will emphasize out- 
patient treatment and care of patients requiring only 
brief hospitalization. 

Michigan. Adherence to the 
Health Compact was defeated. 

Minnesota. A new law provides that mentally 
retarded patients are liable for full cost of care or as 


Mental 


Interstate 


much thereof as they are able to pay; parents and 
spouse, in that order, shall pay up to $10 a month 
until patient is 21, but not if their income is less than 
$4,000 per year; county of settlement shall pay $19 
per month if relatives or patient do not make pay- 
ment. County welfare department is to investigate 
financial circumstances of patient or relatives but 
state welfare department will determine ability to 
pay and make collections. A $36,000 appropriation 
was made to permit payment of 50 percent state aid 
to governmental subdivisions or non-profit corpora 
tions carrying on approved projects for daytime 
activities for mentally retarded. 

Failing to pass was provision for state aid to counties 
for boarding care of mentally retarded. (See also 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH) 

New Hampshire. Mental health services coordi 
nated in Mental Health Division of new Department 
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of Health and Welfare. Appropriations increased for 
community mental health activities. 

North Carolina. 
pitals speeded by permitting certain emergency com- 
mitments on affidavit of physicians. 


Admissions to state mental hos- 


Oregon. Mental Health Division created under 
administrator appointed by Oregon State Board of 
Control, to be responsible for administration of state 
mental health programs and laws; directing and 
coordinating activities in the field of mental illness, 
mental retardation, alcoholic education and rehabilita- 
tion; promoting, correlating and co-ordinating activi- 
ties of all governmental organizations in the state 
which have any direct contact with mental health 
programs. 

Pennsylvania. After failing in the 1957 and 1959 
sessions of the legislature, ratification of the Inter- 
state Compact on Mental Health was approved. 

South Carolina. New legislation makes provision 
for establishment of community health services pro- 
grams; also that hospitals, sanitariums, homes and 
institutions providing care and treatment for the men- 
tally ill or defective, drug addicted or alcoholic must 
be licensed by the South Carolina Mental Health 
Commission. 

Wisconsin. Several bills were passed authorizing: 
research in the field of mental deficiency and senility; 
additional appropriations for the continuation of the 
Community Mental Health Program; direct admis- 
sion to the Wisconsin Diagnostic Center upon the 
request of a clinic; a new program of community 
day care centers for the mentally retarded with limited 
appropriation; expanded budget to the Psychiatric 
Institute, an adjunct to University Hospital and Med- 
ical School, for conduct of research in cooperation of 
other state agencies; statutory approval to conduct out- 
patient services from the state hospitals and colonies. 

Two bills to authorize the establishment of a com- 
mission on alcoholism failed of approval. 


MIscELLANEOUS 


Michigan. Statute requiring licensing of solicita- 
tions for charitable purposes completely revised. 

Minnesota. A proposal for state aid to counties 
providing relief to Indians was defeated. 

Missouri. A fair employment practices bill was 
passed for establishments of 50 or more employees, 
but a minimum wage bill failed to pass. A com- 
municable disease control bill was passed and one 
requiring immunization to attend school; also one 
allowing local communities to tax themselves for 
recreational facilities. 

North Carolina. Central 


registry of marriages 





established in Office of Vital Statistics, State Board 
of Health, as of January 1, 1962. Prohibition of 
marriage between white person and Indian, or of 
Indian descent, removed. Department of Motor Vehi- 
cles given authority to regulate motor carriers of 
migratory workers, but one to give State Board of 
Health effective regulation of sanitary conditions in 
migrant labor camps failed. 


Wisconsin. A long range conservation and recrea- 
tion program for the state was adopted. Included in 
this measure were provisions that the State Director 
of Public Welfare should serve on the State Recreation 
Commission, and that the department would receive 
an initial appropriation of $525,000 for the construc- 
tion and operation within the biennium of two youth- 
conservation camps to provide work experience and 
employment during the summer for youths in con- 
servation and forestry work. This to be done in 
cooperation with the State Conservation Commission. 

In the field of Affairs, two measures of 
significance were passed, including money to help 
the new Menominee County (formerly a reservation) 
become established and appropriation to the State Re- 
source Development Authority of money to assist 
northern counties and Indian reservations in seeking 


Indian 


plans for economic development. 
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The Heritage of American Social Work: Readings in 


Its Philosophical and _ Institutional Development. 
Edited by Ralph E. Pumphrey and Muriel W. Pum- 
phrey. Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 1961. 452 pages. $10.00. 


This book is unique as both a product and a pro- 
duction. As a production it is the work of a husband 
and wife team of trained social workers who are also 
trained historians. The uniqueness of the product lies 
in the coherent and unifying view it gives of the 
development of social work out of ideas, events and 
actions whose shaping influences reach far back in time. 
Coherence and unity derive from the book’s view of 
social work as an evolving social institution. 

The book is made up of selected historical docu- 
ments, and commentaries by the editors inserted in the 
text and in footnotes to place each document in some 
context, to explain its historical meanings, and to in- 
terpret its contribution in the stream of social work 
development. The 112 documents included are repro- 
duced mostly in excerpted rather than complete text. 
The original spelling and punctuation have been re- 
tained, thus heightening reading enjoyment. 

The pleasure of reading is further enhanced by the 
range, variety, and novelty of the items. Many have 
not been accessible to the general reader before. In 
point of time they span the period from Captain John 
Smith’s famous order to the Jamestown settlers that 
“he who would not work must not eat” to the 1937 
United States Supreme Court decision declaring social 
security constitutional. The subject matter covers prac- 
tically every aspect of the social work system of helping. 
As the items mentioned indicate, the public welfare 
aspects are not neglected... On the contrary, there is 
particularly extended treatment of such specific public 
welfare topics as attitudes toward public relief, gov- 
ernmental responsibility, principles of public policy, 
relative responsibility, and the search for security. 


In general, the selections felicitously describe and 
discuss the profession’s heritage of concern with social 
pathologies. Much less well documented is the pro- 
fession’s heritage of concern with social change and 
social reorganization. Almost no use has been made 
of the literature of social protest, popular political 
movements, the labor movement, and the like, depicting 
their contributions to the forging of the philosophy and 
gaol system of the profession. This neglect is hard to 
reconcile with the editors’ avowal that a history of 
social work must take account not only of its prag- 
matic approach to helping, in which the helping func- 
tion is viewed as being “what the public or those who 
are engaged in it say it is at any given time”; nor 
only of its “anthropological” approach, in which the 
helping function is seen as “intervention on behalf of 
individuals or groups who are in some sort of social 
‘difficulty,’ ‘trouble,’ or ‘need,’ ”; but also of its 
“philosophical” approach, “which regards social work 
as an institutional means for helping men to meet 
their obligations to their fellows and for helping 
society to move forward to higher goals, thereby ful- 
filling both religious and democratic ideals.” 

This book would have contributed analysis with 
insight, as well as informational enrichment, had these 


currents of thinking in social work development in- 
stead of historic “turning points” been kept in focus 
in the selection and organization of the readings. 
IRVING WEISSMAN 
Professor 
School of Social Work 
Tulane University 


Interviewing in Social Security. By Elizabeth de 
Schweinitz and Karl de Schweinitz. U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security 
Administration, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, Washington 25, D.C. 1961. Pp. VIII + 97. 
$1.50 (cloth). 


While the focus of the de Schweinitz publication, en- 
titled Interviewing in Social Security, is directed to the 
beginning interviewer in the Old-Age, Survivors and 
Disability Insurance Program, the basic principles on 
which all interviewing is founded are described in a 
very understandable fashion. As this “pocket-sized” 
book contains the generic principles of interviewing, 
it is a valuable source of information for anyone who 
is engaged in interviewing. Public assistance agencies 
particularly will find the material on the philosophy, 
objectives, and methods of interviewing extremely use- 
ful when orienting new caseworkers and when conduct- 
ing refresher workshops for more experienced case- 
workers. 

Interviewing is defined in this book as “purposeful 
directed conversation” in which one person, the inter- 
viewer, takes responsibility for the development of the 
conversation. An informal interview, like the formal 
interview, has purpose in that one individual may seek 
out another so that he may obtain information or 
advice. In the informal interview, the process as to 
which one takes the initiative and leads the interview 
is unpredictable. In contrast, an interview conducted 
under professional or institutional auspices operates 
within a special or defined setting and the interviewer 
speaks from a background of organized experience and 
recognized competence. Interviewing by the lawyer, 
the newspaper reporter, the research investigator, the 
social worker, the personnel officer, and the doctor is 
of this kind. 

The method of interviewing is illustrated with ex- 
amples pertinent to persons seeking information or 
applying for benefits under the social insurance pro- 
grams. Basic principles stated include: knowledge of 
human nature and human behavior being essential for 
the interviewer, the importance of individualizing the 
interviewee, recognition of the applicant’s right to what 
he receives. All are equally applicable to the case- 
worker when conducting an interview with a public 
assistance applicant or recipient as to the interviewer 
in the Old-Age, Survivors and Disability Insurance 
program. 

The authors, Elizabeth de Schweinitz and Karl de 
Schweinitz, write with conviction and knowledge of 
their subject, much of which undoubtedly stems from 
their close association with the development and growth 
of the social insurance and assistance programs in the 
United States, and their experience in training pro- 
grams in the federal government, state agencies, pri- 
vate institutions, and universities. 


MARY HELEN JOHNSON 

Supervisor, Staff Development Section 
Illinois Public Aid Commission 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The Curriculum Study, Volume VII, “Education for 
Social Workers in the. Public Social Services.” By 
Irving Weissman and Mary R. Baker. Council on 
Social Work Education, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17,, New York. 1959. 170 pages. $3.75. 


The Curriculum Study, Volume VII, “Education for 
Social Workers in the Public Social Services,” should 
be studied by all social work educators and public wel- 
fare administrative and supervisory personnel. This 
volume presents a real challenge to both groups as it 
outlines the need for professional social work per- 
sonnel in public assistance and child welfare programs. 

Four key social work positions—caseworker, super- 
visor, local director, and state field supervisor—were 
studied in nine state welfare departments, one from 
each administrative region of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The tabulation of client problems emphasizes the 
broad area of problems faced by the caseworker. These 
problems are as difficult and challenging as in any 
field of social work practice. The problem areas were 
classified under four main headings (p. 36): 


1. Problems requiring preventive services 
2. Problems requiring protective services 


Problems requiring rehabilitative services 


mm CW 


Undifferentiated problems. 


The major problem area in which critical incidents 
occurred was in the third group and was related to 
mental or physical illness or handicaps requiring re- 
habilitative services. The second major area was in 
the second group and was related to educational, rec- 
reational, and health needs of children, and their legal 
status. 


The findings relating to client problems in the public 
assistance and child welfare programs suggest that 
curriculum objectives must include study in a broad 
range of human problems, the impact of problems on 
human behavior, and the role and responsibility of the 
social worker in public welfare in identifying and 
helping to solve problems (pp. 38-39). 

The analysis of job requirements through the use of 
the critical incident method provides an excellent de- 
scription of the four important positions. The authors 
made some general comments in relation to all four 
job descriptions. Those that appear to have broad 
implications for social work education are: all jobs are 
carried on within a problem-solving context; all call 
for orientation to casework as the primary service 
method of the agencies; for each position, orientation 
to all social work processes and methods appears 
essential for effective performance; in all jobs, human 
relations activity is vitally important; the use of sup- 
portive methods and techniques of working with people 
constitutes primary skill; in all, community resources 
and organization for social welfare must be taken into 
account, the commitment of public welfare to the service 
of people, and regard for professional values and ethics 
are required (p. 133). 

Public welfare personnel will find this study exceed- 
ingly helpful in many ways. It reaffirms the need for 
competent staff with the required social work knowl- 
edge and skill. The level of professional competence 
necessary for effective performance as a caseworker 
in child welfare and public assistance is no different 
from that necessary for a caseworker in any other 
agency. Absence of a sufficient number of qualified 


caseworkers does not relieve public agencies of the 
necessity of providing casework service to clients 
(p. 70). 

Public agencies will find the analysis of the four 
jobs helpful in working with boards, merit system 
agencies, legislators, and the public in pointing up the 
qualifications needed for the positions. The findings 
should help to reinforce public welfare officials in their 
efforts to raise the standard of educational achieve- 
ment for the jobs. 

Throughout the study are many implications and 
helpful suggestions for in-service training. The short- 
age of professionally prepared staff has made it man- 
datory for public agencies to substitute in-service 
training for formal professional education. It has been 
suggested that social work educators take more account 
of work experience prior to entering school for the 
purpose of helping students on educational leave from 
an agency move more quickly toward depth of under- 
standing and mastery of skills (p. 73). This would 
require close coordination of in-service training with 
the school curriculum; it would require public agencies 
to be clear as to the educational objectives included 
in the in-service training program. 

It seems to this reviewer that the authors of this 
study have presented a challenge to all social work edu- 
cators to take a serious look at the curriculum and to 
ascertain if they are really training for the public social 
services which employ 63 percent of all social work per- 
sonnel. The challege to public welfare officials is to 
establish time goals immediately and devise ways and 
means of attaining these goals to provide the necessary 
casework services. 

This study, on the whole, is excellent. I would hope 
that readers would read the other volumes of the study. 
Adoption of the principles enunciated in the volumes on 
administration, community organization, social case- 
work, human growth and behavior and social welfare 
policy would go a long way to raise the quality of 
service in the public welfare programs. 


MARION WOLD 

Supervisor, Training Unit 
Washington Department of 
Public Assistance 

Olympia, Washington 


Undergraduate Education for Social Welfare, Bernice 
Madison, San Francisco State College, a Study 
Financed by the Rosenberg Foundation, 1960. 


There are wide differences of opinion among social 
work educators on what curriculum should be of- 
fered by colleges and universities to prepare under- 
graduates for social welfare positions immediately 
after graduation, as well as for subsequent social 
welfare graduate training. These differences are af- 
fected by the current efforts to upgrade the profes- 
sional status of the social worker with graduate train- 
ing, and the knowledge that for some time to come the 
majority of positions will be held by persons without 
graduate training. Most of these positions are in public 
assistance, although many agencies use four year col- 
lege graduates for foster care, adoption placement, and 
work with unmarried mothers. Miss Madison assumes 
that the undergraduate curriculum should provide for 
these agencies persons who have an acceptable under- 
standing of human behavior, an appreciation of some 
of the attitudes and basic techniques fundamental to 
the helping process and some skill in performance. 
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The book is thoughtful and provocative but suffers 
from its dual purpose. The first part is a careful 
analysis of a study made in California to determine 
the critical requirements of social work positions in 
public assistance. The second part deals with trans- 
forming these requirements into an undergraduate 
social welfare curriculum designed to educate suitable 
students for fulfilling certain functions in any social 
work setting, prior to their receiving graduate training. 
Although the account of the study is rewarding, this 
review will concern itself only with the part directly 
related to the content and means of undergraduate 
education. 


Miss Madison lists the objectives of an _ under- 
graduate curriculum in social welfare as: educat- 
ing students for performing at an initial level of 
competence in a generic discipline, although not in 
a specfic setting of preparing students to receive 
maximum benefit from later graduate training. She 
holds that the undergraduate curriculum is concerned 
with all four years of undergraduate study. The first 
two years should be used principally to help the stu- 
dent acquire basic knowledge about the individual and 
his interactions, the group and group process, the larger 
social institutions, human thought and behavior as 
reflected in the humanities, and to supply him with a 
competence in the tool subjects of statistics, logic, 
and communication. This would be accomplished largely 
by work in the fields of ethics, biology, psychology, 
social psychology, anthropology, economics, geography, 
political science and sociology. The student also should 
be expected to achieve considerable ability to speak, 
write, read, and listen. 

The curriculum in the junior and senior years would 
continue work in some of these fields but would deal 
primarily with knowledge of social welfare. The 
essential task would be to help the student synthesize 
other knowledge with that of the basic social work disci- 
plines into a frame of reference that would provide him 
with an acceptable level of initial performance and a 
system of values. This would be accomplished through 
lectures and class discussions, observation of clients and 
professional personnel in social welfare settings, and 
some participation by the student in carefully chosen 
contacts with a client for whom he has a specifically 
assigned responsibility. 

In formulating the content and type of student ex- 
periences to be included in undergraduate education 
for social welfare, Miss Madison has accepted as axio- 
matic the existence of a good full time social welfare 
faculty of at least two persons who have time for 
discussions as well as lectures, who have access to 
community agencies which would be willing to engage 
in providing some opportunity for student observation 
and limited participation of a supportive nature, and 
who have the ability to engage the student dynamically 
in developing critical thinking about sclving real life 
problems. She assumes mature and seriously motivated 
students, but question might be raised whether this is 
typical of most colleges and universities. 

One cannot quarrel with Miss Madison’s hopefulness 
that colleges can supply a panel of competent social 
work practitioners and educators who have the phi- 
losophy screen, the psychology of learning screen, and 
the criteria needed for the development of a program 
for sound undergraduate social welfare education. 


Some of us who teach may look longingly at her state- 
ment that this can be done in a reasonably short time. 
Nevertheless, it is well that another attempt has been 
made to determine the purpose and content of under- 





graduate education for social welfare, for the majority 
of those undertaking it have had little reason to believe 
that they will be taught by persons sensitive to their 
needs, who have the tools and skills to understand, to 
help them with their problems, or to provide them the 
knowledge with which to think. 


GARNET LARSON 

Associate Professor 

Graduate School of Social Work 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Doctors, Patients & Health Insurance. By Herman M. 
Somers & Anne R. Somers. Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 534 pp. 24 appendix tables. $7.50. 


For those involved in medical care, whether as con- 
sumer, provider, third-party purchaser or planner, this 
well-documented book will bring welcome perspective. 
The dynamics of medical care today are viewed as 
they have evolved, and on these bases the shape of the 
future is projected. 

Although they are economists, the Somers team moves 
beyond the medical market place concept and that of 
supply-and-demand relationships to encompass the 
human equations of doctor-patient relationships, and 
the paradox that American progress in medical re- 
search has created. 

While public medical care programs are not specif- 
ically included in the book, the brief discussion of 
their interrelationship with the private medical econ- 
omy shows why it is essential to understand the 
private sector to be effective in the public. For example, 
part six—“‘The Changing Doctor-Patient Relationship” 
—is equally applicable to both. The discussion of rising 
costs of medical care, the issues of control of costs, 
free choice and comprehensiveness of programs have 
meaning for all types of third-party purchasers and 
all purveyors cf care. 

The authors find the growing institutionalization of 
medical care a desirable way of improving distribution 
and enhancing quality, and view it as a logical con- 
sequence of mounting technological improvement and 
specialization. Their thesis is that the cultural lag 
evinced by the medical profession in resisting .greater 
coordination of services and financing is not shared by 
the consumer. The material on rising consumer ex- 
pectations shows why future policy decisions relating 
to medical care programs will necessarily involve de- 
partures from the thinking of the past. 

The extensive documentation makes some of the 25 
chapters heavier going than others, even though facts 
and figures are handled in a more sprightly fashion 
than is usually the case. By the same token, the book 
will serve as an invaluable source of useful reference 
material for the talks, lectures, papers that those in 
the welfare field are often called on to produce on 
short notice. Information on the supply of workers 
in the health field, death rates, per capita expenditures 
for medical care, hospital use and cost statistics, the 
drug industry and many other facets of medical care 
are easily located. The special problem of the aged is 
considered in a separate chapter that explains why 
the authors consider that the improvement in volun- 
tary health protection of the aged is merely “progress 
toward an impasse” between government and private 
enterprise. 

This timely book by two thoughtful and articulate 
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college professors is recommended reading for welfare 
and health people alike. 


Mrs. AGNES W. BREWSTER 
Medical Economist 
Division of Public Health Methods 
Public Health Service 
Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare 


Public Financing of Voluntary Agency Foster Care. 
By Ruth M. Werner. Child Welfare League of 
America, Inc., 44 East 23rd Street, New York 10, 
New York. 1961. 165 pages. $3.75. 


Miss Werner’s inquiry into practices of public financ- 
ing of foster care by voluntary agencies will be of 
immediate interest to public welfare administrators. 
As stated in the introduction, ‘‘The relationship between 
public and voluntary child-caring agencies in providing 
foster care for dependent and neglected children is one 
of the issues facing American social work today. Financ- 
ing is only one aspect of this relationship, but it is an 
important aspect. How important it is is attested to by 
the controversy stirred up whenever legislation is intro- 
duced to extend public services.” 


Further in her introduction Miss Werner presents 
the principal philosophies regarding public support of 
voluntary agencies and states the need for understand- 
ing of current practice. In accordance with this, the 
body of the study is devoted to identification of patterns 
of financing in all the states, and to a detailed presenta- 
tion of the principal patterns by means of case illustra- 
tions of practice in states exemplifying these patterns. 
In her conclusions, drawn from the study, Miss Werner 
highlights the principal issues raised by public support 
of voluntary agencies. She confirms the acceptance of 
government responsibility for the care of children gen- 
erally throughout the states, and the fact that this 
responsibility is in the main discharged through public 
agencies. The value of further studies comparing serv- 
ices provided by public and private agencies is sug- 
gested. 

Of particular value to those seeking an understanding 
of public and voluntary agency relationships in the field 
of child welfare will be the case illustrations given. 
These include the historical development of voluntary 
and public services in the states selected, as well as the 
current patterns of service and financial support. Infor- 
mation regarding the function of the juvenile court, 
varying as it does from state to state and locality to 
locality, and its relation to the administrative public 
welfare agency, is of interest in itself, as well as typify- 
ing the great variety of relationships and functions 
which have been developed among services for the care 
of children. 

The principal value of the study is the provision of 
facts usefully rationalized to accord with a range of 
practices, characterized by the degree of responsibility 
assumed by the public agency for initial planning and 
continuing control over children placed in the care of 
voluntary agencies at public expense. The study also 
serves to show the inadequacy of child care programs 
and their failure to develop in the comprehensive man- 
ner of public programs for financial support of families 
and individuals. In contributing to understanding and 
hence to resolution of questions of public and voluntary 
relationships in child welfare. Miss Werner’s study may 
well help to hasten the day when a comprehensive and 
flexible public program, capitalizing the interest and 


skill of voluntary agencies, will become a fact in all the 
states. 

WINFORD OLIPHANT 

Director of Child Welfare 

New York Department of Social Welfare 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Home Aide Service Needs of Health Agency Clientele. 
Community Council of Greater New York, 345 East 
45th Street, New York 17, New York. 1961. 53 pages. 
$1.50. 


Public and private community health agencies in New 
York City cooperated in this study which showed that 
about 12% of all families and individuals receiving 
service from such agencies need home aide or home- 
maker service to enable them to maintain their own 
homes despite illness. 


Nursing Home Administration. By John D. Gerletti, 
C. C. Crawford, and Donovan J. Perkins. Attending 
Staff Association, 7601 East Imperial Highway, 
Downey, California. 1961. 472 pages. $6.50 postpaid. 


With the assistance of a grant from the Bureau of 
Hospitals, California State Department of Public 
Health, this research project undertook to improve 
standards of care in nursing homes and related facili- 
ties through an assessment of training needs for admin- 
istrators of these institutions. The project report covers 
management areas in nursing, boarding, and mental 
hygiene homes, and appears to be directed toward the 





UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Master of Social Work 


A graduate two-year program in preparation for 
casework or group work practice in all fields of 
social work. 


Advanced Curriculum Certificate 


A third year program in administration, casework, 
community organization, group work, research, super- 
vision or teaching. Open to experienced social workers 
with a Master's degree in Social Work. 


Doctor of Social Work 


A doctoral program offering the opportunity to 
develop scholarly and professional competence for 
leadership in social work. Open to the experienced 
social worker with a Master of Social Work degree. 
Advanced Curriculum credits applicable. 





Financial grants available 





Address: DR. MARGARET E. BISHOP 


Director of Admissions 
University of Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work 
2410 Pine St., Phila. 3, Pa. 
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institutional administrator who is not trained either as 
a nurse or administrator. There is relative under- 
emphasis on the content of the nursing and treatment 
programs in those institutions which care for sick 
persons. 


Residence Roundup. A Report on Recent Developments 
in Legal Residence Requirements for Health and 
Welfare Services. National Social Welfare Assembly, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 25 pages. 


$.20. 


This report was prepared by National Travelers Aid 
Association at the request of the Subcommittee on 
Residence Laws, National Social Welfare Assembly. It 
covers information on developments since July 1959 on 
the revision of residence requirements. It summarizes 
recommendations from Nationa! Bodies, including the 
Council of State Governments, the Advisory Council 
on Public Assistance and the President’s Committee 
on Migratory Labor. The report also reviews proposed 
Federal legislation as well as legislative activities and 
changes at state and local levels and describes some 
recent activities by voluntary organizations, both 
national and local. The report is of special importance 
as a resource for public welfare board members and 
administrators, voluntary agencies and local citizen 
groups. 


The Aged, The Social Worker and the Community. By 
Morten Leeds. Howard Allen Inc., Box 1810 Uni- 
versity Center Section, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 114 pages. 


$2.75. 


This book, described as an essay by the author, spells 
out briefly the various aspects with which any individual 





CHILD WELFARE WORKER 


for Protective Service Caseload 


Established Child Welfare Division of County 
Public Welfare agency in industrial city of 
90,000. 


casework services. Regular supervision and staff 


Interested in providing high quality 
development program. Psychiatric consultation 
available. Services include adoptive and foster 
boarding program, unmarried parents, children 


in own homes and protective services. 


Salary—1 year graduate training, no experience: 


$419—$500. 


1 year graduate training, plus year or 
more experience or MSW: $458—$550. 


WRITE: 
Martha Cencel, Director 
Pueblo County Department of Public Welfare 
Pueblo, Colorado 





interested in the aging should be familiar. It provides 
a bird’s-eye view of the physical and mental aspects of 
aging, the role of the professional agency and worker, 
the various aspects of community responsibilities, and 
suggests a variety of unanswered questions which can 
prove useful for further research. For those who have 
not worked in the field of aging, it provides an orienta. 
tion of problems and possible solutions; for those en- 
gaged in the field, it provides a capsule approach of 
particular health, institutional, and community organi- 
zation facets which merit attention. 

It should prove particularly helpful to local com- 
mittees on aging engaged in community planning since 
it points out some salient factors about older persons 
and areas to be given consideration in establishing a 
variety of programs. 


The Effective Board. By Cyril O. Houle. Association 
Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7, New York. 1960, 
174 pages. $3.50. 


Of value to board members, committee members, 
officers and staff, this carefully written guide to the 
workings of any board deals with the human resources 
of a board—how to select, invite and induct its mem- 
bers, improving its organization, relationships between 
the executive, the staff and the board, and improving 
the operation of the board—group spirit, meetings, 
responsibilities, public relations, measuring success. 


American Welfare. By Alfred deGrazia and Ted Gurr, 
New York University Press, Washington Square, 
New York 3, New York. 1961. 470 pages. 56.50. 


Community Organization 1960. National Conference on 
Social Welfare. Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, New York. 1960. 127 pages. 
$2.75. 


Drug Addiction: Crime or Disease? Interim and Final 
Reports of the Joint Committee of the American Bar 
Association and the American Medical Association 
on Narcotic Drugs. Indiana University Press, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 1961. 173 pages. $2.95. 


Home Care. Hospital Monograph Series +9. By David 
Littauer, M.D., I. Jerome Flance, M.D. and Albert F. 
Wessen, Ph.D. American Hospital Association, 840 
N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois. 1960. 
pages. n.p. 





PERSONNEL 











FAMILY COUNSELOR POSITION opening, first in 

years. Challenging and rewarding caseload with 
predominately family relationship problems (85%) 
Fee charging. No financial assistance. Professional 
staff of four, psychiatric consultation, supervision 
according to professional need, experimentation in 
dictation and group supervision. Student training 
program. Beginning salary within scale of $5100 to 
$7100. MSW required. For further information, con- 
tact your school of social work and Eben W. Martin, 
Executive, Family Counseling Service, 182 West 
Van Buren Street, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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25 years since the first Round Table Conference 


It's an important year for public welfare— 
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